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ON 


MINISTERIAL FIDELITY AND PRUDENCE. 





The following excellent Address, from the pen of our valued friend, the Rev. 
Wa. Spracuet, D.D., Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Albany, N.Y., 
was communicated for insertion in our pages by the Rev. Samuel Ransom, Clas- 


sical Tutor of Hackney Academy. 


We concer with that gentleman in the opinion 


that the sentiments inculcated in this article deserve the best attention of our theolo- 


gical students and young ministers. 


In the remarks which T am about 
to address to you, my young 
friends, I shall have respect, not 
so much to your present circum. 
stances, ascandidates for the sacred 
office, as [ shall to your future 
condition as actually sustaining 
that office. Much, indeed, might 
be said on the importance of faith- 
fully discharging your duties as 
theological students, and of regu- 
lating your whole conduct by the 
dictates of Christian prudence ; 
but as you are so soon to be in the 
ministry, and as it is of great mo- 
ment that you should bring to your 
work a well digested view of minis- 
terial duty, I shall consider the 
topics which are placed at the 
head of this article chiefly as they 
stand related to your future course. 
I hardly need say, that in thus 
anticipating with appropriate coun- 
sels the office to which you are 
looking forward, nothing is more 
remote from my intentions than to 
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urge you forward to your work, at 
the expense of abridging your 
preparation; for whoever enters 
the ministry without an adequate 
training, to say the least, violates 
one of the fundamental rules of 
prudence in a student of theology. 

By ministerial fidelity, I here 
intend an earnest, devout, diligent 
discharge of the various duties 
which devolve upon a Christian 
minister. Its leading elements are 
a spirit of ardent zeal in the cause 
of Christ; an uncompromising 
adherence to the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience ; a fearless 
determination to encounter in the 
strength of divine grace the most 
appalling obstacles, and a readi- 
ness, if need be, to contend even 
with the principalities and powers 
of wickedness. Paul was an ex- 
ample of ministerial fidelity when 
he reasoned of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come, in 
the presence of the Roman Go- 
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vernor. So was John the Baptist, 
when he fearlessly reproved the 
wickedness of Herod at the peril 
of his life. And so, also, was Jesus 
Christ, when he denounced the 
self-righteousness and hypocrisy of 
the Jews, though he knew that he 
should fall a victim to the malignant 
spirit which his preaching awak- 
ened, 

By ministerial prudence, I mean 
that spirit of sound wisdom and 
enlightened caution in a Christian 
minister which aims at the greatest 
good by the most unexceptionable 
and inoffensive means. It supposes 
a watchful attention to the indica- 
tions of Providence; a disposition 
to look at the more remote as well 
as the more immediate bearings of 
things, and never, unnecessarily, 
to give occasion for our good to be 
evil spoken of. The great apostle 


of the Gentiles exemplified this 
spirit in one of its loveliest forms, 


and in connexion with the spirit of 
Christian condescension, when he 
declared that be would eat no 
meat while the world stands, if he 
should thereby cause his brother 
to offend. And the Saviour of 
the world exhibited the most con- 
summate caution in all his inter- 
course with his enemies; insomuch, 
that on one occasion, when they 
had met with an express design to 
“entangle him in his talk,” he 
encountered them with so much 
wisdom, that it is said, that ‘* no 
man from that day forth durst ask 
him any more questions.” ; 
From this general view of minis- 
terial fidelity and prudence, it is 
manifest that the highest degree of 
the one is perfectly consistent with 
the highest degree of the other. 
Witness the cases already referred 
to. Where was there ever so much 
of unshrinking faithfulness in the 
discharge of ministerial duty, and 
yet such consummate address in 
every part of ministerial conduct, 
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as were witnessed in the divine 
Saviour; or, if we except Him, 
who was in all things the great 
model of perfection, who ever ex- 
hibited either of these qualities in 
greater perfection than both were 
exhibited by the great apostle? 
What mere man ever showed him- 
self more ready to encounter, if 
need be, the horrors of martyrdom, 
than Paul? Who ever preached 
more fearlessly, who ever stood 
forth a more valiant champion for 
the truth, in all circumstances, and 
even at the peril of his life, than 
he? And yet, who was ever more 
ready to humour the prejudices of 
his weak brethren, or more dis- 
posed, in the best sense, to become 
all things to all men, or more care- 
ful toavoid every thing which would 
lower the dignity of the minis- 
terial office, or detract from his own 
influence, or injure even indirectly, 
the cause of his Master? Let any 
minister keep the apostle constant- 
ly in his eye, as a model; and he 
may expect with good reason, that 
his own character will demonstrate, 
that prudence and fidelity are per- 
fectly consistent with each other. 

Nevertheless, there always has 
been, there is at this day perhaps, 
in an unusual degree, a disposition 
to divorce these qualities in minis- 
terial character. Un the one hand, 
fidelity degenerates into indiscre- 
tion, uncharitableness, and even vul- 
garity ; and on the other, prudence 
not only grows tame and insipid, 
but turns itself into a mere worldly 
policy, which would hardly sbrink 
from acting over in substance, the 
crime of Judas. And hence it 
comes to pass that prudence—the 
genuine virtue—is by many de- 
nounced and set at nought, and 
the very name is considered as 
enough to brand a minister, at 
least, with a sickly and miserable 
inefficiency ; while he, who 1s 
bold, and honest, and faithful, is 
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for that reason set down on the 
list of those who would turn the 
world upside down. It is my ear- 
nest wish, my young friends, to 
guard you aguinst both these 
errors; to keep you from separa- 
ting things which the great Head 
of the Church, in the economy of 
his wisdom and grace, has joined 
together; and to bring you to dis- 
play in your own characters the 
beautiful attraction of great pru- 
dence commingled with great 
fidelity. 1 request your attention 
to a brief consideration of the 
union of these two qualities in 
respect to several of the leading 
departments of ministerial duty. 

I. In respect to PREACHING. 
Fidelity requires that the most 
humbling, and to the carnal mind, 
the most offensive doctrines of the 
Gospel, should be held up by 
every minister with great distinct- 
ness and prominence. [ may 
specify particularly, the malignant 
nature of sin, the entire depravity 
of the unrenewed heart, and the 
absolute dependance of every sin- 
ner for salvation, on sovereign 
grace, through the atoning blood 
of Christ, and the sanctifying 
operations of the Holy Spirit. 
These truths are at war with the 
natural feelings of unrenewed man. 
Men do not wish to be disturbed 
im their pleasures by having the 
danger of their condition set befure 
them, or to be wounded in their 
oom by being told of their inabi- 
ity to accomplish their own salva- 
tion; and hence, when these great 
truths have been presented even 
with the utmost affection, they 
have often been met with a spirit 
of malignant opposition; and the 
preacher has been publicly de- 
nounced, and his motives assailed 
with an unhallowed and _ bitter 
asperity. Nay, so deep is the 
_enmity of the heart against these 
peculiar truths, that it has not 
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unfrequently happened, that those 
who have exhibited a strong at- 
tachment to their minister during 
the season of their carelessness, 
have, under the influence of an 
awakened conscience, become so 
sensitive to the truths he has 
preached, that they have openly 
become his enemies, and in some 
instances, have even taken the lead 
in an attempt, not only to neu- 
tralize his influence, but to ruin 
his character. All this proves 
beyond debate, that while the 
minister who preaches faithfully, 
wields a weapon of tremendous 
power, it is one which will some- 
times be mightily resisted, and 
will provoke a shower of reproaches 
upon himself, But no matter how 
high the spirit of opposition may 
rise—though it should mount up 
even to a malignant phrenzy— 
these offensive doctrines must be 
preached, and in the proportion in 
which they are exhibited in the 
word of God; and whoever sub- 
stitutes any thing else in the place 
of them, is guilty of dealing de- 
ceitfully with his Master’s message, 
and must expect to bring upon 
himself the blood of souls, 

But if you would be found faith- 
ful in preaching the Gospel, you 
must not only bring out its offen- 
sive truths, but you must do it 
with great plainness and simplicity. 
There is a way of mixing up the 
truth of God with the wisdom, or 
shall I say folly,—of man; of 
neutralizing the etlect of the doc- 
trines of the Bible, by bury- 
ing them up amidst the specu- 
lations of human philosophy.— 
In opposition to this, you are to 
hold up the truth just as it is, and 
to trust to that alone jn the hands 
of God's Spirit to do the work, 
unaided by any reasonings or spe- 
culations that are of mere human 
origin, What you have to do is 
to wield the naked sword of the 
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Spirit; and if you attempt to im- 
prove it by any devices of your 
own, you will inevitably blunt its 
edge and prevent its efficacy. 
Some ministers who preach the 
truth, fail nevertheless in fidelity, 
for the want of an honest and pun- 
gent application. Here again, 
you are to be on your guard, You 
are never to consider your work 
done when you have merely stated 
the truth ; but you are distinctly to 
trace its relations to your hearers, 
to show them its bearings upoa 
their characters and prospects, 
and to endeavour, if possible, to 
waken their consciences into lively 
exercise, so that they shall recog- 
nize it as the sword of the Spirit. 
When you spread before them the 
utterly ruined condition of the 
sinner, and the fearful scenes which 
must open upon him in the next 
world, if he enters that world 
unconcerned, you are to endea- 
vour to carry home to them the 
conviction that they are the sin- 
ners described, and if they are 
in any degree awakened, in- 
stead of lulling them to sleep by 
mere general representations, you 
are still to hold up their true 
character as guilty rebels, and to 
show them that there is no way of 
escape except by the blood of the 
everlasting covenant. It is only 
in proportion as the preaching of 
the Gospel is discriminating, and 
is brought to bear directly upon 
the cousciences and personal in- 
terests of men, that we have a 
right to calculate upon its legiti- 
mate effect: any thing else will 
never be the fire and the hammer 
to break the flinty rock in pieces. 
But along with fidelity in preach- 
ing the Gospel, you are also to 
exercise prudence. You will have 
occasion for this in the selection of 
your topics, with reference to the 
peculiar circumstances and needs 
of your congregation; for what at 





one time may be fitted to produce 
the most happy effect upon an 
audience, may, under different 
circumstances, be worse than a 
mere dead letter. While fidelity 
requires that you should preach 
the whole counsel of God, it is the 
dictate of prudence that you should 
rightly divide the word of truth; 
and that in selecting your subjects 
of discourse, you should give care- 
ful heed to the indications of divine 
Providence. On the same ground 
you should endeavour to avoid a 
tedious uniformity in your dis- 
courses, both as it respects the 
subjects and your manner of treat- 
ing them; for unless the mind is 
relieved by some degree of variety 
in these particulars, it will inevi- 
tably contract a habit of listless- 
ness. 

Again: While fidelity requires 
that the Gospel should be preached 
in its most offensive doctrines, with 
great plainness and simplicity, and 
honest application to the con- 
science, prudence forbids all offen- 
sive personalities, coarse allusions, 
and attacks on private character. 
Indeed, whoever commits these 
errors is more than imprudent; 
he sins against the dignity of his 
office, and exposes himself to the 
pity of the church, and the con- 
tempt of the world. You are in- 
deed at liberty, nay, you are so- 
lemnly bound, to take off the 
covering from the carnal heart, 
and show it in the light of day, 
festering in its own depravity ; and 
you are to endeavour to make 
every unconcerned sinner feel that 
this is precisely his own case; 
but this is widely different from 
designedly holding an individual 
up to popular odium, and especially 
in the spirit of anger or retaliation. 
Cases may occur, in which a mi- 
nister may know facts in respect 
to individuals in his congregation, 
which have gained little or no 
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publicity ; and it may be his duty 


to select some topic of discourse 
which shall bring out a word in 
season for them; and there may 
be other cases in which he may 
be called upon publicly to testify 
against particular sins, in conse- 
quence of an individual having 
fallen into them, lest his silence 
should seem to indicate a wish to 
screen the offender; but the mo- 
ment he makes a personal attack 
from the pulpit, especially on one 
of his hearers, he lets go the sheet 
anchor of prudence, and not only 
defeats the end he has in view, if 
it be a good end, but not im- 
probably plunges into a sea of 
troubles, from which, to say the 
least, he is not soon extricated. 
Many a minister has, by one in- 
cautious attack, even by a-single 
expression, fitted to give unne- 
cessary provocation to an indivi- 
dual, thrown a cloud over his 
prospects of usefulness, and origina- 
ted a spirit of division and turmoil 
which has spread through an ex- 
leusive community. 

ll. In respect to PASTORAL 
INTERCOURSE. 

Fidelity on this head, undoubt- 
edly requires that you should min- 
gle with your people, if you have 
a stated charge, as much as is con- 
sistent with a faithful discharge of 
your other duties, and especially 
with your making adequate pre- 
paration for the public services to 
which you are called; though it 
must be acknowledged, after all, 
that the demands which are made 
upon a minister in this way, are in 
many instances unreasonable and 
excessive. But if you will be 
faithful, you must, as you have 
opportunity, mingle with your 
charge as a pastor. And though, 
as an individual, you certainly 
have a right to your own friends, 
yet as a pastor, fidelity requires 
that you should not limit your at- 
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tentions to any particular class ; 
and that if there be any discrimi- 
nation, the difference should be 
in favour of the needy, the sor- 
rowful and the degraded. This is 
the class who are most likely, on 
some accounts, to be overlooked ; 
and yet, perhaps, there are none 
who value the attentions of a pas- 
tor so highly, or are likely to im- 
prove them so profitably. _Where- 
ever your lot may be cast, you will 
be sure to have around you per- 
sons of this character; and as you 
value the blessing of those who 
are ready to perish, 1 would ear- 
nestly exhort you to throw your- 
self among them as much as you 
can, as a counsellor, a comforter, 
and a friend. 

It is moreover a dictate of fi- 
delity, that you should endeavour, 
by private conversation, to make 
yourself acquainted with the spi- 
ritual wants of those to whom you 
minister. Many a man has been 
reached by an affectionate and 
earnest address in private, who had 
shown himself proof against the 
most pungent and solemn appeals 
from the pulpit; and the reason is, 
that the concern in the former case 
acquires an individuality which 
does not belong to a public address. 
And then, again, this kind of in- 
tercourse is of great moment in its 
bearing on the preparation which 
a minister makes for his public 
services; it is one of the greatest 
helps to his rightly dividing the 
word of truth, and giving to every 
one a portion in due season. But 
in order that these important ends 
may be gained, it is necessary that 
your conversation should be con- 
ducted with great seriousness and 
tenderness, and in the spirit of 
direct and honest dealing with the 
conscience; for any thing short of 
this may even contribute to a false 
peace, and aid, rather than prevent, 
fatal self-deception. And here, I 
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cannot but remark, that the diffi- 
culty attending this duty is usually 
much less than is apprehended 
before it is entered on. There are 
few, comparatively, who are inca- 
pable of being approached, in a 
proper manner, in respect to their 
soul’s salvation. Instances have 
frequently occurred, in which a 
minister, after a long conflict be- 
tween the dictates of conscience 
on the one hand, and of a mistaken 
delicacy on the other, in respect to 
a personal religious conversation 
with some influential member of 
his charge, has been alike surprised 
and delighted to find, on making 
the attempt, that all his apprehen- 
sions had been groundless, and that 
the individual concerned, was more 
than willing, not only to be in- 
structed and counselled, but to 
open his heart in the freedom of 
unreserved confidence. 

But here, also, there is a great 
demand for prudence. If you 
mingle much with your people, the 
familiarity with them which you 
will acquire, may expose you to 
lose sight, in some measure, of the 
relation you sustain to them; and 
the character of the pastor may be, 
insensibly to yourself, merged in 
that of the gentleman, or the 
friend. Prudence dictates that 
you should guard against this evil ; 
and that the freedom of your inter- 
course, instead of hindering, should 
be rendered subservient to your 

toral influence. You are also, 
on the other hand, to avoid every 
thing like artificial stiffness,or the ap- 
pearance of affected sanctimonious 
airs; for the effect of this will be to 
excite disgust, not only towards 
yourself, but towards every thing 
you maysay. In conversing with in- 
dividuals, respecting their own spiri- 
tual state,you are to have much re- 
spect to seasons and circumstances, 
It has happened, not unfrequently, 
that violent prejudices have been ex- 
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cited, and the mind rendered, in a 
great degree, inaccessible to all 
religious influence, by its being 
approached abruptly, and incau- 
tiously, and in a manner adapted 
to shock its finer sensibilities. In 
all ordinary cases, if you would 
do most and best with an in- 
dividual, by conversing with bim 
in regard to his spiritual interests, 
you will let the conversation be 
entirely private ; for it is a rare 
case, that a person, not decidedly 
interested in religion, will converse 
with any freedom respecting his 
own exercises, if there is more than 
a single individual to listen to bim; 
and any attempt to make him con- 
verse under different circumstances, 
will not improbably result in closing 
his ears and his heart against you. 
In some instances, too, where 
there is great reluctance to personal 
religious conversation, it is wisest 
for the time, not to attempt to 
overcome it ; for while the attempt 
would most probably be abortive, 
it might oppose a barrier against all 
future religious intercourse which 
you would never be able to re- 
move ; whereas, by yielding to the 
present current of feeling, and care- 
fully watching future opportunities, 
you might ultimately, and with 
great ease, accomplish your object. 
There are some persons with whom 
it is a maxim, never to converse 
with an individual, especially one 
who is known to be indifferent to 
religion, even for a moment, with- 
out throwing in some word of coun- 
sel or reproof: without questioning 
the purity of the motives by which 
such a course is dictated, | must 
be allowed greatly to doubt 
whether it has the sanction of 
Christian prudence. 1 would in- 
deed, have you watchful for op- 
portunities to commune with the 
careless and ungodly respecting the 
concerns of their souls; but 

would have you avoid attempting 
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it when there is really no oppor- 
tunity. If I mistake not, an ob- 
trusive and offensive mode of in- 
troducing serious conversation, 
amounting sometimes even to a 
violation of the common pro- 
prieties of life, is an evil which has 
been growing of late, to an alarm- 
ing degree, in the church; and 
though L will not undertake to say, 
that good may not, in individual 
instances, have resulted from it, yet 
I cannot doubt, that on the whole, 
it has been a fruitful cause of pre- 
judice and opposition, needlessly 
incurred against the cause of truth 
and piety. 

ILL. In respect to REVIVALS OF 
RELIGION. 

Fidelity on this subject requires 
that you should labour to the ex- 
tent of your ability, and in all the 
ways which God has marked out 
for the advancement of the general 
cause of revivals. You are to 
bear in mind that this is emphati- 
cally the cause of the Spirit of 
God; and that all you do to pro- 
mote and extend it, is so much 
done for the direct accomplishment 
of the great purposes of Christ’s 
mediation. You are to look upon 
it as the noblest cause for which 
the heart of man or angel ever 
beat; and you are to regard no 
sacrifice as great, which shall be 
the means of extending its influ- 
ence and increasing its triumphs. 

But while you are to do all you 
ean by your prayers and efforts for 
the general cause of revivals, you 
are to labour with distinct reference 
to the revival of God’s work, with- 
ia the more immediate circle of 
your ministerial influence. You 


are to endeavour to impress Chris- 
ians with their obligation, not 
only to maintain an unexception- 
able deportment in their intercourse 
With the world, but to make direct 
efforts, as God gives them oppor- 
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tunity, to arouse and press the 
conscience of the sinner, and to stir 
each other up to greater diligence 
and zeal in the service of their 
Master. You are to watch care- 
fully the first motion of the Holy 
Spirit upon the hearts of your peo- 
ple, tocaution them against grieving 
this divine agent from his benevo- 
lent errand, and to do every thing 
you can to operate with him in the 
great work of salvation. You are 
to labour, especially at such a time, 
not only in season, but out of 
season ; to adapt your instructions 
to the various classes of the care- 
less, the inquiring, and those who 
are rejoicing in hope : endeavouring 
to prevent any from slumbering 
through such a scene, lest their 
condemnation should thereby be 
sealed; to save any who are 
awakened from returning to a habit 
of carelessness on the one hand, 
and settling down upon a false 
foundation on the other; and to 
bring all who have professed to 
hope in God’s mercy, to refer their 
exercises to the scriptural standard, 
and to give all diligence to make 
their calling and election sure. It 
is proper, in such circumstances, 
that opportunities for religious in- 
struction should be more frequent 
than at other times, that meetings 
both of a more public and a more 
private nature should be somewhat 
increased, and especially, that there 
should be opportunity of conversa- 
tion with those who are inquiring, 
and those who have hopefully been 
the recent subjects of grace. And 
in all that you do, and in all that 
you exhort others to do, you ure to 
realize your entire dependence on 
God for a blessing; and hence, 
that the revival may go forward in 
purity and peace, you are not only 
to cherish a spirit of earnest prayer 
in your own bosom, but to do your 
utmost to keep the same spirit in 
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lively exercise in the hearts of 
Christians with whom it is your 
privilege to co-operate. 

But if fidelity requires that you 
should enlist in the cause of re- 
vivals with earnest and persevering 
effort, prudence demands that your 
exertions should be directed with 
the most thoughtful and discreet 
regard to circumstances. You are 
to avoid all efforts to produce mere 
animal excitement; for nothing, 
more effectually than this, mars 
the purity of a revival, and minis- 
ters to the cause of self-deception. 
You are to guard against the adop- 
tion of all measures which do not 
manifestly receive the sanction of 
God’s word, and especially against 
those bold and harsh measures 
which have often been adopted 
with reference to present effect ; 
for though in individual cases good 
may have been accomplished by 
them, and though they may have 
been the means of extensively wa- 
king up public attention in a cer- 
tain way, yet the ultimate effect 
is to introduce a flood of error and 
hypocrisy into the church, to diffuse 
a fanatical and disorganizing spirit, 
to weaken the appropriate influ- 
ence of ministers, and to inflict a 
vital wound upon the cause of 
revivals. You are to bear in mind, 
that during a revival, as well as at 
all other times, if you are a settled 
pastor, it belongs to you to take 
the lead, in whatever respects the 
advancement of religion among 
your charge; and that you are not 
on any consideration, while you re- 
tain your place, to surrender this 
office to another, whatever reputa- 
tion he may have for wisdom, or 
experience, or piety: least of all 
are you to yield the direction of 
your own charge to one who comes 
pretending to extraordinary skill 
in revivals, and in a spirit, which 
would seem to say, ‘stand by, 
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I am holier than thou:” for if 
any thing is to be learned from the 
past, you may confidently expect 
that the labours of such a man 
among your people, will bring in 
their train distraction and confu- 
sion, and every evil work, In 
your treatment of inquiring sinners, 
while you are to conceal nothing 
from them of the horrors of their 
condition, you are to deal with 
them in the spirit of Christian af- 
fection, and to avoid all exaggera- 
ted representations ; for a spirit of 
severity, or aspirit of exaggeration, 
while it is wrong in itself, will be 
likely to defeat any good end 
which it may be intended to ac- 
complish. In your treatment of 
professed converts, you are to 
guard against all those modes of 
addressing them, which would take 
for granted, that they have certain. 
ly been regenerated ; for in every 
such case there is danger of self- 
deception ; and a false hope is one 
of the greatest of all evils. You 
are to discourage a spirit of re- 
ligious gossipping, especially a 
disposition to count up prematurely 
the number of converts, and to talk 
in an exaggerated manner concern- 
ing the power and extent of the 
work; for hardly any thing is bet- 
ter fitted than this to arrest its pro- 
gress, and injure its character. You 
are to regulate with great care the 
pumber as well as the character of 
religious meetings ; taking care, 
not only that every thing be done 
decently and in order, but that 
these public services do not exceed 
the actual exigences of the case, 
and do not interfere with more pri- 
vate religious duties. You are to 
keep back the hopeful subjects of 
the work a suitable time for ma- 
king a public profession, that they 
may have opportunity to test the 
genuineness of their hopes; and 
while you are to bring them for- 
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ward gradually, to lead in social 
religious exercises, you are to guard 
them against appearing premature- 
ly in public; for the love of dis- 
play is often a ruling passion of 
young converts; and I need not 
say that it is not the most fa- 
vourable to the cultivation of 
Christian bumility. In a word, 
while you are to account it your 
highest privilege that you are per- 
mitted to spend and be spent in pro- 
moting a revival of religion, you 
are to take heed by every means 
in your power, that you give no 
occasion for your good to be evil 
spoken of. 

Perhaps there is no subject, my 
young friends, in respect to which 
you are more exposed, by the cir- 
cumstances of the times, to be led 
into extremes, and of course, into 
error, than this upon which I am 
now addressing you. It cannot be 
concealed that there is a spirit of 
unhallowed zeal, of raving fanati- 
cism, abroad in many parts of the 
church, which has already carried 
desolation in its progress, but which 
claims to be the spirit of revivals 
in an extraordinary measure—a 
spirit of fidelity in the cause of 
Christ, such as the church has not 
before witnessed. Allow me to 
say, that there are some reasons 
why you are peculiarly exposed to 
become, in a greater or less de- 
gree, imbued with this spirit. You 
possess the warm feelings of youth, 
and of course, are predisposed to 
0 to exciting influences, You 

ave had but a limited experience; 
and have not learned, as thorough- 
0 as you may hereafter, that 
od is oftener in the still small 
voice, than in the earthquake or 
the whirlwind. Aud more than 
all, the spirit of which I am speak- 
ing, comes to you under the name 
of great zeal for the salvation of 
souls: and this is a hallowed name 
which addresses itself at once to 
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your own religious sensibilities. 
But I feel constrained to exhort 
you, by a regard to your comfort 
and usefulness in the church, and 
to the honour of the Master to 
whom you are devoted, to beware 
how this spirit is suffered to con- 
troul your actions, or to gain a 
lodgement in your bosom, It is 
not the spirit of the Gospel. It is 
not the true spirit of revivals. It 
is not the spirit who came to seek 
and to save that which was lost. 
But it is spiritual pride, bitter cen- 
soriousness, reckless innovation; 
and I say it unhesitatingly, where- 
ever it prevails, it withers the 
plants of righteousness, and wastes 
the vital energies of the church. 
Nevertheless, I would distinctly 
remind you that this very state of 
things may, after all, expose you 
to rush to the opposite extreme. 
You may regard with so much dis- 
approbation and disgust the fanati- 
cal doings of the day, in connexion 
with revivals, that you may come, 
by insensible degrees, to lose your 
interest in revivals themselves. You 
may witness so much of the counter- 
feit coin, that you may be ready 
to doubt whether there be any that 
is genuine. In your great caution 
to avoid the evil, you may not be 
sufficiently diligent to secure the 
good. Guard yourselves then, as 
well on the right hand as on the 
left. Let not your fidelity degene- 
rate into extravagance, or your 
prudence into inactivity and indif- 
ference. While you are willing to 
speak openly, honestly, fearlessly, 
against the abuses of revivals, be 
at least equally ready to pray 
and labour to the extent of your 
power for the blessed effusions of 
the Holy Spirit. Remember that 
genuine revivalsare just as precious, 
just as worthy to be desired and 
prayed for, as if there were no 
spurious excitements ; and he, who 
apologizes even to himself, for 
2 
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want of zeal for the one, on ac- 
count of the existence of the other, 
trifles with his own conscience, and 
affronts the spirit of God. 

IV. In respect to the BENEVO- 
LENT ENTERPRISES of the day. 

You are coming into the minis- 
try at a period when the church is 
in a good degree awake, compared 
with her condition in other times, to 
the great work of sending the 
Gospel through the world. It is 
manifest that a system of effort is 
already begun, by means of which 
the final victory, over ignorance 
and sin, is to be achieved, and the 
whole earth is to brighten into a 
field of millennial triumph and 
glory. Fidelityto your ministerial 
vows will require that you bear a 
part in this great work of moral 
renovation ; nay, that you consider 
this as one of the grand objects of 
your ministry, and that you make 
vigorous and persevering efforts for 
its accomplishment. In sustaining 
the great system of effort which is 
now going forward, and in enlarg- 
ing it as future exigencies may re- 
quire, there will be a demand for 
much patient deliberation, and wise 
counsel, and fervent prayer, and in 
all this you are to bear a part as 
God gives you opportunity. And 
I hardly need add, that the streams 
of public charity must grow 
broader and deeper, and many new 
fountains must be opened, before 
the whole world will be brought 
under the healing influences of 
Christianity. And in_ bringing 
about this result also, you will 
have much todo; much, especially 
in the circle in- which your lot is 
immediately cast, in elevating the 
tone of benevolent feeling, and in- 
ducing all, so far as you can, to 
east liberally into the treasury of 
the Lord. The obligation to this 
duty should be enforced, not only 
or but in private; and your 

st exertions should be put forth 





to swell the amount of public 
charities in proportion to the in- 
creasing facilities of employing them 
for the conversion of the world, 

But need I say that here also 
there is ample scope for the ex- 
ercising of prudence. While you 
are to lay yourself out to the ut- 
most, for the extension of the Gos- 
pel, you are to bear in mind, that 
there is no department of religious 
action, in which the want of dis- 
cretion would be more sure to neu- 
tralize the influence of your well 
meant exertions. In pleading for 
any particular object you are to 
take special heed that you do not 
urge it at the expense of others 
which are equally important; that 
you do not cast them so far into the 
back ground, that when you wish 
to make them more prominent, 
you may find it necessary to con- 
tend even against your own in- 
fluence. You will, on the whole, 
never gain any thing by such a 
course; for whatever of gain there 
may be to the particular object 
which you wish to recommend, it 
will be more than counterbalanced 
in the loss which will be sustained 
by the general cause. It is a dic- 
tate of prudence never to attempt 
to exaggerate the claims of any 
object you present; for if you are 
in the habit of doing this, your 
arguments and appeals will soon 
lose more than half their force; 
and by representing each as most 
important, you may actually put it 
beyond your power to do justice 
to the claims of some in which you 
feel the deepest interest. 

If you undertake, as sometimes 
you will, the office of making per- 
sonal applications for charity, you 
ought, if possible, to understand 
the characters of the individuals 
to whom you apply, and skilfully 
adapt yourself to any peculiarity 
of temperament or circumstances. 
In all ordinary cases, you may 
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properly consider your work as 
done, when you have faithfully ex- 

unded the claims of the object ; 
for though there are cases in which 
it may be a duty to engage directly 
in a conflict with ignorance and 
prejudice, yet, in the great ma- 
jority of instances, it is best to 
leave the matter to a man’s own 
conscience. As a general rule, 
nothing is gained, but much lost, 
by pressing an application with 
great urgency, where it is not fa- 
vourably received, upon an honest 
exhibition of its claims. Youcan 
never expect to tease a man out of 
his prejudices, though you might 
possibly succeed in teasing him out 
of his money; and even where 
this latter object is gained, it may 
be safely doubted whether any 
thing, on the whole, has been done 
for the cause; for it is more than 
probable, that you have put him 
into a bad humour in respect to the 
general cause of charity, which 
will in future be proof against all 
your importunity. Wherever a 
strong reluctance is discovered, in 
respect to contributing to any par- 
ticular object, after it has been 
fairly presented, the true way in 
all ordinary cases, is to yield to it 
for the time, and give the indivi- 
dual an opportunity for further re- 
flection. ‘There is a sort of pride 
in most men which shrinks from 
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yielding to the appearance of dic- 
tation, and which chooses to have 
the credit of forming its own 
opinions. And, besides there are 
few things in this world, which 
even good men value so much as 
their money; and certainly yon 
cannot expect that they will give 
it away to any other than a cour- 
teous application. 

If 1 had not already extended 
this article too far, there are several 
other topics to which [ should be 
glad, at least to advert; particu- 
larly the subject of ecclesiastical 
polity—the relation which you sus- 
tain to that branch of the church 
with which you are connected, 
and the duties which that relation 
involves. But this I must leave to 
your own reflection. Let me only 
say, wherever your lot may be cast 
as ministers of Christ, in whatever 
circumstances of conflict or trial 
you may be placed, be faithful and 
prudent. Never yield to a timid 
and temporising policy under the 
name of prudence! Never plunge 
into the wild excesses of fanaticism, 
and call it fidelity. You can be 
both prudent and faithful: you 
must be so, if you will gain in the 
happiest manner the object of your 
ministry, if you will have the best 
evidence of the Master’s favour, or 
anticipate the highest future re- 
ward, 
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In a third and concluding paper 
we resume our remarks on patriar- 
chal life, as illustrated by the Iliad 
of Homer. If our past gleanings 
in this rich and flowery field have 
tended in any degree to awaken 
the interest or promote the benetit 
of our readers, we are free to ac- 
knowledge that the labour has been 
exceedingly grateful to ourselves ; 


that it has enlivened many retired 
hours, and illuminated our con- 
ceptions of those simple and 
charming modes of life which give 
a distinctive character to the pa- 
triarchal and heroic ages. Ani- 
mated by this consideration, and 
trusting that we address many who 
share with us in these feelings, we 
shall offer no apology for once 
2y2 
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more introducing this instructive 
subject—The article inserted in our 
Magazine for December last, re- 
ferred principally to that beautiful 
system of hospitality, which pre- 
vailed in primitive times, of which 
four peculiar features were men- 
tioned, viz. the place were it was 
displayed, the grateful act by 
which it was preceded, the sub- 
stantial provisions of which it 
consisted, and the attendance with 
which it was honoured. Qn the 
two former of these features we 
then enlarged as fully as our limits 
would permit ; on the two latter we 
would now endeavour to bestow 
that measure of attention of which 
they are eminently worthy; and 
afterwards, in terminating our in- 
vestigations in this attractive de- 
partment of study, we shall say a 
little on the inviolable regard 
which was ever expected to be 
paid to this established practice. 
But before we advance to the con- 
templation of these topics, it may 
not be amiss to offer a few obser- 
vations on the substances which 
were used for food in the earliest 
ages. 

In prosecuting any train of en- 
quiry into the social history and 
habits of a people in the infancy 
of civilization, it has been gene- 
rally thought necessary by the 
most enlightened historians to take 
some notice of what they were 
accustomed to eat and drink. It 
may possibly appear to some, 
scarcely te comport with the 
dignity of history to appro- 
priate any of its pages to this 
necessary subject; but the mode 
of proceeding commonly adopted 
by the first historical writers, 
_— that in their estimation at 
east it is a matter deserving of 
attention. It did not fail to draw 
forth the observation of Sharon 
Turner in his philosophical and in- 
structive work on the Anglo- 
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Saxons, nor of Dr. Robertson in 
his eloquent and delightfnl nar. 
rative of the story of America; 
and if it were requisite, we might 
cite other names justly renowned 
in this department of literature, 
who have written in the same 
spirit, omitting nothing that might 
contribute to the fidelity, the com- 
pleteness, and the finished glow of 
their pictures. The case was 
similar with the great authors of 
antiquity, with this difference per- 
haps, that their descriptions, in a 
majority of instances, are not cast 
in quite so formal a mould as those 
of the moderns, but are rather 
woven into the texture of their 
narratives. An example or two 
will probably render this statement 
more intelligible, and at the same 
time clearly evince its correctness, 
Herodotus, having spoken of many 
islands being scattered up and 
down the river Araxes, Lib. I. 
Cap. 202, thus proceeds, ‘ Their 
inhabitants live through the sum- 
mer on all kinds of roots, which 
they dig up: they also store up 
for food, the ripe fruits found on 
trees, and on these they subsist 
during the winter:” Again, in 
Lib. IT. Cap. 92, after mentioning 
the inhabitants of the marshy 
grounds of Egypt, he says, “ But 
for the easier obtainment of pro- 
visions, these several modes have 
been discovered: when the river 
has become full and the plains in- 
undated, a vast many lilies grow 
up in the water, which the Egyp- 
tions call the Lotus ; these, having 
cut them down, they dry in the 
sun: and then peeling the seed 
taken from the middie of them, 
which is like a poppy, they make 
loaves of it baked in the fire: the 
root also is edible, of a sweet fla- 
vour, and in roundness and size, 
resembles an apple.” Once more 
in Lib. 1V. Cap. 23, describing 
a nation called the Argippei, he 
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gives the following account of 
their diet, ‘* They live chiefly on 
the produce of trees; on that of 
one especially called the porticus, 
and about the size of a fig-tree: 
it bears fruit like a bean, and has 
a kernel : this, having been boiled, 
they strain through cloths, and 
there flows from it a liquor thick 
and black, which they call aschy : 
this they sup and drink, mixing it 
with milk: from the solid mass 
remaining, they make cakes and eat 
them, as they have but few sheep.” 
Such are some of the pleasing 
though concise delineations of this 
fascinating writer; and who does 
not feel that they have the rare 
merit of exhibiting these people to 
our mental eye in the most pic- 
turesque and vivid manner? ‘Turn- 
ing from him to the pages of Taci- 
tus, in his noble work ‘* De mori- 
bus Germanorum” Cap. 23, we 
meet with the following passage, 
Potui humor ex hordeo aut fru- 
mento, in quandam similitudinem 
Vini corruptus : proximi ripe et 
Vinum mercantur. Cibi simplices: 
agrestia poma, recens fera, aut lac 
concretum. Sine apparatu sine blandi- 
mentis expellunt famem, a passage 
equally elucidated and confirmed 
by the notices which are to be found 
in the Commentaries of Cesar. ‘The 
quotations we have thus made, 
whilst they show that these old and 
admirable writers would let no at- 
tribute of social character or man- 
hers escape the notice of their re- 
cording pen, afford us at the same 
time the most valuable testimony 
relative to the different substances 
which were used for food. Here 
are the islanders of the rapid 
Araxes, subsisting through the 
summer on roots, and through the 
winter, on the ripened produce of 
the fruit-trees ; the Egyptians ga- 
thering the lily-plants, from the 
seeds and roots of which they de- 
rive a nutritive element; and the 
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quiet Scythian clan living for the 
most part on the fruits of the pon- 
ticus, the fluid and solid parts of 
which yield them an invigorating 
subsistence. Transferring our minds 
to the information contained in the 
writings of the great men of anti- 
quity, we may quickly discern that 
the inhabitants of all the leading 
states of Greece and of many Asi- 
atic provinces, fed on the simplest 
diet. Their means of sustenance 
were not derived from any efforts 
of art, or from any anxious and 
laboured attempts to cultivate the 
soil. Whatever of a wholesome 
nature they found spontaneously 
growing around them, blossoming 
and bearing fruit, this they ga- 
thered and ate, whilst their thirst 
was quenched by the fresh waters 
of the springing fountain or the 
flowing brook. Let our readers 
consult the fifth Book of Lucretius, 
where these facts are beautifully 
exhibited, It is recorded, more- 
over, that at Argos, in olden times, 
the people lived principally on 
pears; at Athens, on figs; in Ar- 
cadia, lovely and enchanting Ar- 
cadia, they fed in a great measure 
on acorns, and by their attachment 
to this food, earned for themselves 
the well known appellation of 
Baravnpayor, acorn-eaters. With 
these and various other substances 
of a kindred nature, equally plain, 
the inhabitants in the remote 
periods we are considering, satis- 
fied the cravings of hunger. Then 
followed the important practice of 
ploughing the land, of sowing 
seed, and as the cheering result, a 
goodly harvest. The simple fruits 
and vegetables now gave way to 
roasted barley and wheat, and 
sometimes to bread made from the 
grain when ground. These articles 
of food were made use of for 
many generations, until the flesh 
of animals came to he eaten. At 
first swine were resorted to; then 
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sheep, goats, and oxen; besides 
which they ate what was taken in 
hunting, and whatever else might 
be obtained with the least trouble 
and yield the most powerful nou- 
rishment. Such is a summary ac- 
count of the information on this 
subject, transmitted to us in the 
pages of ancient history. 

Are there, then, any general in- 
timations corresponding to these 
in the sacred writings? Let us 
endeavour to ascertain this. The 
original and benevolent declara- 
tion of the Supreme Being to man 
relative to the productions of the 
earth, was as follows; ‘‘ Behold, 
I have given you every herb bear- 
ing seed which is upon the face of 
all the earth, and every tree, in 
the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed; to you it shall be 
be for meat.” Whatever changes 
were wrought upon the surface of 
the globe, or upon its produce, 
by the entrance of sin, the divine 
announcement to which we have 
referred, was evidently continued 
in force, and still acted upon. 
The fruits of the ground, though 
that ground had been cursed and 
doomed to bring forth thorns and 
thistles, were still gathered for 
subsistence. To these fruits other 
varieties of meat were added, but 
the whole was remarkable for 
plainness and simplicity. Bread 
and water, milk and butter, a little 
wine, the flesh of sheep, goats, and 
oxen, with a few vegetable sub- 
stances, seem to have constituted 
the ordinary means of nourishment. 
All that is told us of Abraham, 
though a very rich man, manifests 
this. Hagar’s bread and water ; 
Jacob’s pottage; the provisions 
spread out for the brethren of 
Joseph; the fare set before Moses 
by the command of Ruel; the 
butter-milk given to Sisera by 
Jael; and the parched corn pre- 
sented to Ruth by Boaz, all lead 
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to the same conclusion. When 
Abigail went out to meet David, 
she took ‘two hundred loaves, 
and two bottles of wine, and five 
sheep ready dressed, and five 
measures of parched corn, and an 
hundred clusters of raisins, and 
two hundred cakes of figs,” 1 Sam. 
xxv. 18. Similar provisions were 
taken to him by Ziba and Bar- 
zillai, as may be seen in 2 Sam, 
xvi. 1., and xvii. 28,29. From 
these artless relations we may form 
a tolerably correct idea of what 
was the prevailing food of those 
ages; and be it remembered that 
these pictures substantially re- 
present the patriarchal and heroic 
time. From the concurrent testi- 
mony, then, of profane and in- 
spired history it is abundantly 
evident that the people of these 
times never sought after, nor ap- 
peared solicitous to obtain what 
are called delicacies. Viands 
brought from every clime, spiced 
and heightened in every way which 
a busy ingenuity could devise, were 
unknown to them, There were no 
Dr. Kitcheners in those early 
days; and among all the oracles 
which either awed, or encouraged, 
or in any manner influenced the 
people, we do not read of any 
**Cook’s Oracle.” They spent 
neither their time, nor their 
thoughts, nor their energies, in 
striving to produce what might 
gratify a piquant taste. Indeed, 
no such taste seems to have existed. 
We can easily imagine that a 
number of them, suddenly set down 
amidst the imposing splendours, 
the numerous and steaming dain- 
ties of a modern festive dinner, 
would be almost  irrecoverably 
bewildered. Contented with what 
was invigorating, not desirous of 
any thing powerfully stimulating, 
they were far from being lorded 
over by the enslaving influence of 
luxurious diet. They did not make 
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a god of their belly. In the spirit 
of the illustrious Grecian philoso- 

r, they rather ate that they 
might live, than lived that they 
mig eat! 

These preliminary remarks may 
serve to clear our way in proceed- 
ing to describe the viands which 
graced the table of an hospitable 
entertainment among the patriarchs, 
and also among the Greeks and 
Trojans of the heroic age. 

It will be necessary here to recur 
to that delightful specimen of hos- 
pitality given by Abraham to the 
three men whom he welcomed to 
his tent. Let it be remembered 
that the patriarch was a man of 
great agricultural wealth, that he 
was powerfully struck with the 
winning and elevated character of 
his guests, and that as a natural 
consequence, he would place be- 
fore them plenty of the best pro- 
visions which hospitality provided 
on such occasions. His anxiety 
evidently ran not upon any of the 
glittering accompaniments of a 
modern feast, but upon good sub- 
stantial refreshments. Here was 
no banqueting house roofed with 
cedar or brilliantly painted, no 
polished tables, no richly flowered 
cloths, no massive or finely chased 
gold and silver dishes, no spark- 
ling array of glass, nothing, in a 
word, of that witching splendour 
which dazzles the eye in the ban- 
quets of the great in our own coun- 
try and age. There was indeed 
a feast amply supplied, but then 
it was essentially simple and 
rustic. The feelings of this venera- 
ble man, beyond all doubt of the 
kindliest and most generous cha- 
racter, were embodied in the fol- 
lowing conduct; ‘and Abraham 
hastened into the tent unto Sarah, 
and said, make ready quickly 
three measures of fine meal, knead 
tt, and make cakes upon the hearth. 
And Abraham ran unto the herd, 
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and fetched a calf tender and good, 
and gave it unto a young man, 
and he hasted to dress it. And he 
took butter, and milk, and the calf 
which he had dressed, and set it 
before them.” Can any delinea- 
tion be more graphic? What 
bustle, what vigour, what touching 
delicacy, in thus preparing to feed 
and cheer these humble yet exalted 
strangers! The fare made read 

for them comprehended veal, plain 
bread, butter, and milk, a homely 
meal, but solid and nourishing, 
though completely unattended with 
any of those luscious sweets for 
which a fastidious palate is ever 
longing. To this fare they sat 
down, not under an embroidered 
canopy, but beneath the shady 
foliage of a tree; not on silken 
couches, but upon the grassy turf 
or the moss-clad bank, And sure- 
ly it was this scene, which, in all 
its subduing beauty, flashed upon 
the Apostle’s mind when he penned 
the words, ‘* be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels un- 
awares,” ‘Two of these illustrious 
persons were afterwards hospitably 
received by Lot; it is said, he 
made a feast for them. No men- 
tion is made of the articles of food 
provided, except the bread. When, 
however, it is recollected that Lot, 
like Abraham, was a man of great 
pastoral riches, there will appear 
the strongest reason to conclude 
that his feast consisted of similar 
provision, Gideon, solicitous to 
entertain the angel of God, made 
ready a kid and unleavened cakes, 
and presented them to his celestial 
visitant under the oak. In like 
manner did Manoah; and in all 
these scripture representations we 
discern that the provisions which 
covered the board of sere 
hospitality were of the plainest, but 


at the same time, of the most 
substantial and refreshing nature. 
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Let us now turn for a moment 
to the kindred pictures drawn by 
the genius of Homer. Our first 
reference may be to the 6th Book. 
In a beautifully pathetic speech 
addressed by Glaucus to Diomede, 
we have a very interesting account 
of Bellerophon, who, having been 
falsely accused of a debasing 
crime by Antea, the wife of Pro- 
teus, was banished by that mo- 
narch to Lycia, a delightful pro- 
vince in the south of Asia Minor. 
To this place the exiled hero went 
under the special guardianship of 
the gods, and the narrative thus 
proceeds, 
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*¢ But when he arrived at Lycia, 
and at the flowing Xanthus, the 
king of widely extended Lycia 
willingly honoured him; he enter- 
tained him hospitably for nine 
days, and killed nine oxen.” Though 
only the oxen are specifically men- 
tioned in this passage, other things, 
doubtless, accompanied these, all 
of which taken together, give the 
most impressive idea of that sim- 
plicity and abundance which cha- 
racterized the primitive hospitality 
of the East. This noble example is 
well adapted to recall to the mind 
a kindling chapter in the social 
history of our own country. The 
ancient nobility of England had 
immense estates, magnificent cas- 
tles, with massive and darkly frown- 
ing towers, splendid retinues, they 
were also sternly intrepid warriors, 
but what invested their establish- 
ments with the highest charm, was 
the hospitable cheer, which, in 
never-failing plenty, invited the 
approach of the wandering minstrel 
and the wearied stranger. 

Our next reference shall be to 
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the 9th Book, which contains the 
unrivalled night-scene that took 
place in the tent of Achilles. The 
indignant and troubled chief enter. 
tained the ambassadors in the 
heartiest and most liberal manner, 
In the following verses we may 
discover what constituted the maia 
provisions of the banquet, 
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** And Patroclus obeyed his be- 
loved friend: forthwith he fixed a 
large table near the glowing fire, 
and he placed upon it the back of 
a sheep, and of a plump goat, and 
also the richly fat chine of a well- 
fed pig.”—All these joints were 
then cut into smaller parts, well 
roasted, and then presented to the 
guests with an ample supply of 
bread. Here was no meanly spread 
table, but a munificently turnished 
repast, uniting solidity with the ut- 
most plainness. We shall venture 
on one more illustration, taken 
from the eighth book of the Odys- 
sey. Ulysses, having encountered 
a horrible tempest, which shattered 
his vessel to fragments, was in- 
duced by the advice of Leucothea 
to fling himself into the ocean; 
and, after he had endured an ex- 
hausting conflict with the foaming 
waters, was at length by a huge 
billow dashed upon the rugged 
shore of the island of Pheacia. 
Here he related to the kind-hearted 
king the frightful disasters by 
which he had been overtaken, and 
was then nobly entertained by him. 
The following passage describes 
what was provided ; Pope’s tran- 
slation will be sufficient for our 
purpose : 


“ Eight boars, the choicest of the herd, 
are kill’d, 
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Two beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock, 
they bring 

To crown the feast; so wills the boun- 
teous king.” 

Sensible as we are of that simple 
grandeur, that animating vigour 
and freshness, that profound and 
melting pathos which eminently 
distinguish the poems of Homer, 
we must at the same time confess, 
that it is their minute and faithful 
depicturings of heroic life and 
manners which, to us, impart to 
them their resistless fascination.— 
His battles may, indeed, be as 
sublime and terrific as the thunders 
of that tempestuous ocean he had 
so forcibly described ; but his scenes 
of social life awaken calmer and 
far more delightful emotions. They 
are as lovely to contemplate as the 
transparent and unruffled lake on 
whose bosom the rays of the sun 
rest so sweetly, around whose shores 
trees wave in renovated verdure, 
and flowers expand with living 
bloom. But after all, what con- 
stitutes their chief interest in the 
estimation of the biblical scholar, 
is, that they present the truest re- 
flection of those manners and ob- 
servances which spread so soft and 
beautiful a colouring over the so- 
cial life of the patriarchs. 

The fourth aspect under which 
we are to view ancient hospitality 
is, the attendance with which it was 
honoured. 

Once more we must look back 
to the case of Abraham, who so 
kindly received the angel-guests 
with whose visit he was favoured. 
Not only was this venerable man 
exceedingly rich, but he had a 
large number of male-servants, 
maid-servants, and herdmen. Sup- 
posing therefore any entertainment 
to be given by him, whether to 
neighbours, friends, or strangers, it 
would seem antecedently probable 
that some of these numerous de- 
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pendants should undertake the re- 
sponsibility, and bear the toil of 
whatever preparations might be 
deemed appropriate. It should ap- 
pear quite enough for the master 
merely to conceive and make known 
the intended arrangements, and 
then leave the details of execution 
to the servants around him. In 
examining, however, the specimen 
of hospitality under our conside- 
ration, we find that the reverse of 
all this actually took place. There 
is nothing of what might naturally 
have been expected. Whom did 
the patriarch bid to knead the 
meal and make the cakes? Sarah. 
—Who ran to the herd to fetch the 
calf? Abraham.—Who brought 
the mingled provisions and set them 
before the strangers? Abraham: 
and he it was too, who stood by 
them under the tree whilst they 
gratefully partook of what his 
affectionate bounty had afforded. 
Not the servants then, but the 
master and mistress were the busy 
actors in carrying forward every- 
thing that was requisite on this 
oceasion ; whilst Abraham himself, 
with unceasing tendance, waited to 
perform anything that might con- 
tribute to their refreshment and 
happiness. And surely no mind 
of delicate perception and sensi- 
bility can fail to discern how much 
interest and dignity this circum- 
stance imparted to the scene. 

Is there anything analogous to 
this in the hospitality of the Greeks 
and Trojans? In answering this 
inquiry we shall confine ourselves 
to one exemplification contained 
in the ninth book of the Iliad. In 
the munificent banquet with which 
Achilles regaled the ambassadors, 
the proceedings bear the closest 
resemblance to those of Abraham. 
This striking correspondence did 
not escape the observation of 
Heyne, the learned editor of this 
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glorious poem. His remark upon 
it is worthy of being translated : 
“Ut patriarche Abramide, sic 
heroes ipsi airovpyoivrec, ministe- 
rium ccene parande prestant, 
Achilles, Patroclus, Automedon, 
auriga.” We have already seen 
Patroclus engaged in fixing the 
bench or dresser, and laying upon 
it the joints of meat. These joints 
Automedon seems to have held, 
and the description thus goes on, 
as in the following translation : 
*“*Then noble Achilles cut them 
up, divided them into small parts, 
and put them on spits: but the son 
of Menetius, (Patroclus) a god- 
like man, kindled a great fire: 
and when he had roasted them and 
spread them out again upon the 
dresser, Patroclus, taking the bread 
in elegant reed-baskets, distributed 
itoverthetable; but Achillescarved 
the meat.”—215—7. Achilles and 
Patroclus were men of lofty sta- 
tion, and no doubt had a number 
of dependants around them; still 
they go through all the labour 
themselves with the utmost appa- 
rent cheerfulness. Nothing, we 
think, can more strikingly represent 
the peculiarities of patriarchal hos- 
pitality than this Homeric picture. 
Here are the heroes held up to our 
admiring regard, inspired with the 
ardour and encircled with the 
splendour of high military charac- 
ter, and yet assiduously employed 
in preparing and distributing the 
provisions of that substantial en- 
tertainment to which their guests 
were welcomed. Many are the 
grand and exciting situations in 
which they occasionally appear ; 
but it may be questioned whether, 
throughout the whole poem, they 
are displayed to us in a situation 
of deeper interest than the one 
upon which we are now dwelling. 
We must forbear, however, to en- 
large further on this point, and 
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hasten to a conclusion, by saying a 
little upon the inviolable regard 
which was ever expected to be paid 
to this established practice, 
Concerning this sacred respect 
which was thus constantly looked 
for and manifested, there are very 
many intimations in the writings 
of Homer, and of several other 
classical authors of antiquity. It 
is evident that the utmost fidelity 
and solicitude were shown in this 
matter. The poor and strangers 
were even thought to be under the 
special and compassionate protec- 
tion of the gods. A strictly reci- 
procal feeling pervaded the breasts 
of these bands of heroes. Hospi- 
tality once given and received, uni- 
ted by the silver cord of indissoluble 
friendship, not only the persons 
themselves, but their families also, 
through succeeding generations. 
When Telemachus and Pisistratus 
arrived at Sparta, and Eteoneus 
enquired of Menelaus, the king, 
whether they were to be kindly 
welcomed, or told to seek some 
more distant hospitable place, the 
commiserating monarch rebuked 
his steward for hesitating a mo- 
ment to hail the approach of the 
stranger-guests, declaring, at the 
same time, that he himself had 
known what it was to need and to 
find the comforts of hospitality in 
his own wanderings and sorrows. 
They were then honoured with 
an appropriate banquet. After 
Ulysses had reached the house of 
Eameus, the tender-hearted swain 
assured him that he never turned 
from his door the weary, the desti- 
tute, the unsheltered wayfarer, al- 
leging, as a reason, that such were 
sent by Jove. He then spread 
before him a simple, but exhila- 
rating feast, sustaining himself all 
the burden of getting it ready.— 
Glaucus and Diomede, in their 
famous meeting, after celebrating 
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the ties of hospitality which existed 
between their ancestors, pledged the 
warmest friendship and reception 
if they should ever visit each other’s 
dominions. They then exchanged 
arms as a token of this pledge. 
We translate the four verses in 
which these transactions are re- 
corded :—‘* Therefore 1 will be a 
friendly guest with you at Argos, 
and you shall be such with me in 
Lycia, when, if ever, 1 return to 
the people of that realm: let us 
then exchange arms with one ano- 
ther, that they may know we are 
mutual hereditary guests.”—Lib. 
vi, 224-5, 230-1. One more re- 
ference must complete the illustra- 
tion we are anxious to throw 
around this part of our subject, 
It is a highly characteristic scene 
from the Alcestis of Euripides, 
conceived in the truest spirit of the 
heroic age, and contained in verses 
552—583. Hercules, in the pro- 
gress of a lengthened and toilsome 
journey, comes to the house of 
Admetus, king of Phere, a plea- 
sant district of Thessaly. Un- 
expectedly he finds it the habita- 
tion of mourning and woe, on 
account of the death of the king’s 
wife. He therefore determines 
quickly to leave, and begs the 
monarch to excuse his tarrying. 
But Admetus will not hear a word 
of this, and by a variety of con- 
siderations urges him to stay. At 
length the Chorus breaks out ina 
tone of indignant surprise, and 
asks how he can think of enter- 
taining a stranger whilst so great an 
affliction is spreading the darkest 
gloom through his dwelling. He 
makes an eloquent reply, of which 
we shall only translate a few 
verses:—‘‘ For, verily, to me no 
greater calamity could happen, 
than that I should be a most in- 
hospitable man: and in addition 
to present evils, this would in- 
deed be another, that my seats 
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should be declared hostile to 
strangers: but these my dwellings 
have never known how to shut out 
or to dishonour stranger-guests.” 
Then comes a noble burst of lyric 
song, intended to immortalize the 
name and the mansion of the hos- 
pitable king. Often have we read 
this description and the choral 
hymn, its sparkling pendant, with 
lively pleasure, and we are in- 
clined to think that the whole 
range of classical literature affords 
no other exhibition of the sacred- 
ness of the rites of hospitality, at 
once so vivid and complete. 

In our former article we at- 
tempted to show the origin and 
need of this primitive hospitality, 
and have now endeavoured to 
point out its inviolable character. 
On somewhat similar grounds it 
became a necessary and sacred ob- 
servance in the earliest ages of the 
Christian Church. The profession 
of real godliness was very limited, 
equally unfashionable, and the sure 
road to persecution in its most 
terrible and unrelenting forms. 
Remembering these things, who 
can fail to apprehend the force 
and beauty of those apostolic ex- 
hortations which refer to the exer- 
cise of this benevolent and con- 
soling practice? Emphatically, 
ministers of the gospel are to be 
lovers of hospitality. 

Here we must part with the 
subject which has so long engaged 
us. None can be more firmly 
convinced than we are, that our 
respective colleges are conducted 
with very considerable wisdom, 
talent, and success; but, if it be 
not thought presumptuous, we 
would humbly suggest to their 
able and greatly-beloved tutors, the 
importance of striving, as far as 
possible, to imbue the minds of the 
students with the spirit of those 
simple and charming modes of life 
which prevailed in the patriarchal 
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and heroic ages,—a proceeding 
which would, in our judgment, 
enable them to read with higher 
relish, and to expound with greater 
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clearness and power, the earlier 
historical books of the inspired 
volume. 

prokevoc. 


ON GEOLOGY.—No. I. 


THE insatiable curiosity of the 
human mind is naturally desirous 
of exploring the secrets of univer- 
sal nature, and ranging through the 
fields of illimitable space; hence, 
the wonderful mechanism of the 
heavens has in all ages attracted 
the attention of mankind, who 
have, with various success, sought 
acquaintance with the innumerable 
worlds that roll in the fields of 
ether, endeavoured to examine the 
laws by which they are governed, 
and speculated on their probable 
inhabitants and possible destinies. 
It has remained for these latter 
times to shed the light of certainty 
over some of the questions involved 
in this research, while others, like 
the untravelled regions of space to 
which they belong, are still in- 
volved in darkness and vague un- 
certainty. By a process of ac- 
curate measurement, the distance 
and magnitude of many celestial 
bodies have been ascertained, and 
the discoveries of future ages may 
render man more familiar with the 
physical construction of discovered 
worlds, make him, in some degree, 
conversant with the wider empire 
of creation, in those regions as yet 
invisible to the most powerful in- 
struments of optical observation, 
and thus enlarge his conceptions of 
the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of the great Author of them all. 
While attention to the science of 
astronomy is of great interest and 
practical value, it is obviously most 
desirable and important, that we 
should become increasingly fa- 
miliar with the world in which we 





dwell, examine the construction 
and physical history of the globe 
to which we are bound, investigate 
the successive changes that have 
taken place in the organic and 
inorganic kingdoms of nature, and 
enquire into the causes of these 
transitions, and the influence they 
have exerted in modifying the sur- 
face and external structure of our 
planet. While growing interest 
has been felt in the scientific world 
of late years in geology, there is 
reason to apprehend, that many 
Christian people, of cultivated un- 
derstandings, have shrunk from a 
contemplation of the objects it un- 
folds, under an apprehension that 
they are involved in such difficul- 
ties as afford no reasonable hope 
of solution; or that the science, if 
even rendered certain and well 
established, would prove every 
way unprofitable; or that the mo- 
dern geological theory is neces- 
sarily adverse to the principles 
and statements of revelation. It 
will be the object of these papers 
to remove, if possible, such impres- 
sion, by showing, that more of 
fixedness and certainty have been 
arrived at in the principles of the 
science than would at first sight 
appear; that an acquaintance with 
its discoveries serves to open up & 
wide field for profitable reflection, 
especially in the department of 
natural theology; and that its ob- 
servations abundantly confirm the 
physical facts recorded in the sa- 
cred writings. 

The advantage of local and prac- 
tical geology, in its application to 
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the useful purposes of life, is un- 
questionable; and if the benefits 
arising from theoretical geognosy 
are less obvious, they are far from 
unimportant. ‘There are positive 
pleasures arising from its re- 
searches, which, if less thrilling 
than those which spring from 
events connected with the raising 
of the obelisk and the pyramid, 
the temple and the tower, are yet 
more permanent, as they lead the 
mind onward from what was and 
is, in an interest most positive and 
real, to what is to come, when the 
mightiest works of buman_ skill 
shall have passed away, and 
changes deep and extensive occur 
in the fabric of the world, now 
“reserved for fire unto the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly 
men.” If works of art mark the 
progress of the human mind and 
attest its power, the granite and 
the stream, ‘‘ the everlasting bills” 
and fruitful valleys bear distinct 
traces of the supreme wisdom and 
illimitable might of Him who up- 
boldeth all things by the word of 
his power, and who asserts, amidst 
the mutations of time and matter, 
“the earth and all the inhabitants 
are dissolved, | bear up the pillars 
of it.” 

Without going the length of 
Hutton, who declares that geology 
is in “*no way concerned with 
questions as to the origin of 
things,” we admit, that while it 
recognizes God as the great First 
Cause, and ackuowledges the con- 
tinued superintendence of that su- 
preme intelligence, rendering the 
structure of the earth subservient 
to final causes, it is mainly con- 
cerned with enquiries into the se- 
cond causes employed in reducing 
the surface of the earth to its pre- 
sent state. In tracing this history, 
our enquiries are impeded, not so 
much by the magnitude of the 
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subject, nor by the length of time 
which has elapsed, as by the con- 
viction, that in the structure of the 
earth and its early convulsions, 
certain physical energies were em- 
ployed, which have long since 
ceased to operate, by the fact that 
our observations are necessarily 
limited to the crust or surface of 
the earih. While we are not 
bounded in this pursuit by hamaa 
ability to penetrate the vast en- 
crustment, inasmuch as natural 
operations have fractured the rocky 
pavement, and raised up and ex- 
posed to view the materials of 
which it is composed; yet, as those 
fractured eminences, so stupendous 
to our perception, are vo larger, 
with relation to the earth, than the 
inequalities of the rind of an orange, 
with regard to the fruit, or the ele- 
vation of half a line on a globe of 
four feet in diameter, our observa- 
tions must evidently be confined to 
the surface. 

These remarks are preliminary 
to a series of three or four papers, 
the contents of which, it is hoped, 
may be acceptable to the readers 
of the Congregational Magazine. 
These essays will contain a brief 
notice of the principal theories of 
the earth, exhibit a sketch of the 
rise and progress of geological sci- 
ence, present an epitome of its 
present state aud discoveries, in- 
cluding remarks on formations and 
fossil remains, and conclude with 
some deductions from established 
facts, as to the changes which have 
passed on the surface of the globe, 
and their compatibility with the 
statements of the Mosaic record. 

Conjectures in abundance are 
broached concerning the origin 
and internal structure of the globe, 
so far as secondary causes are con- 
cerned; and hence it may be de- 
sirable to present a brief notice of 
the principal mundane theories, It 
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has been ascertained that the mean 
density of the earth is about five 
times greater than that of water, or 
nearly twice the average density of 
the rocks on its surface, and from 
which it is inferred, that the in- 
terior part of the earth is solid, or 
that if it be cavernous, ws some 
phenomena, such as the rapid tran- 
sition of motion during violent 
earthquakes would lead us to 
suppose, then the solid matter 
must possess great density. It is 
thought, by some writers, that 
iron, nearly in a metallic state, 
forms one of the constituent parts 
of the central mass, and that to 
this it owes its magnetic polarity, 
while others have attempted to 
prove that the earth is a hollow 
sphere, inclosing a central mag- 
netic globe. The opinion that the 
mineral beds composing the earth 
increase in density as they ap- 
proach the centre, is more general 
than those above named, but we 
have no means of verifying or po- 
sitively invalidating these conjec- 
tures. Many other theories, put 
forth with the greatest confidence, 
are equally uncertain; not a few 
of them are condemned by their 
palpable absurdity. To glance at 
them may interest, if it does not 
instruct us. In the opinion of 
Burnet, the earth consisted at first 
of a light crust, covering the abyss ; 
that it was broken for the produc- 
tion of a deluge, and formed the 
mountains by its fragments. Ac- 
cording to Woodwark, the globe 
was thrown into the confusion its 
elements present, by the momentary 
suspension of cohesion among the 
particles of mineral bodies. Whis- 
ton fancied that the earth was 
formed from a fragment of one 
comet, and deluged by the tail of 
another; and that the heat re- 
maining from its origin, excited 
the whole antediluvian population, 
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both men and irrational animals, 
to commit such evils as led to their 
destruction by the waters of a 
flood. The French philosophers, 
Leibnitz and Descartes, amused 
themselves by imagining our world 
to be an extinguished sun, or vitri- 
fied globe; that the condensing of 
the vapours, in proportion as it 
cooled, formed the waters; that the 
rocks are the scoria, or vitrifica- 
tions of the ancient burning; and 
the sand the glass of that vitrifica- 
tion, pulverized by motion. Even 
the great astronomer, Kepler, and 
others after him, considered the 
globe itself as possessed of vital 
faculties. According to this scheme, 
a living fluid circulates through the 
earth, and a process of assimilation 
goes on in this as in animated 
bodies. Its most elementary par- 
ticles are alive; they possess in- 
stinct and volition, and attract and 
repel each other, according to their 
sympathies and antipathies. Each 
kind of mineral has the power of 
converting immense masses into its 
own nature, as we convert our food 
into flesh and blood. The moun- 
tains form the respiratory organs 
of the terrestrial system, and the 
schists the organs of secretion, 
while the veins are curious sores, 
abscesses of the mineral kingdom, 
and the metals the productions of 
rottenness and disease, which is the 
reason that nearly the whole of 
them have an offensive smell. 

It is matter of congratulation 
that these speculations are now 
consigned by general consent to 
oblivion, and that they have given 
place to sounder principles, in 
accordance with the inductive phi- 
losophy, the conclusions of which 
can never be at variance with the 
discoveries of that inspired volume 
by the faith of which we “ under- 
stand, that the world was framed 
by the word of God.” To trace 
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the steps by which these more 
rational conclusions were arrived 
at, it is needful to present a rapid 
sketch of the rise and progress of 
logical science. 
ttlew notices, and those very im- 
perfect ones, of the earth’s appear- 
ances are to be found in the ancient 
classics, as the early philosophers 
contented themselves with specu- 
lations on Cosmogony, though 
some few striking phenomena, as 
earthquakes and volcanoes, occa- 
sionally engaged attention, and led 
to some crude theories to account 
for their occurrence. The ancient 
history of the globe, though written 
in striking characters, was to the 
sages of antiquity a sealed book, 
and they were even unconscious 
of its existence. The earliest doc- 
trines of the Hindoo and Egyptian 
schools agreed, in resolving the 
creation of the world into the 
Omnipotence of an infinite being, 
who repeatedly destroyed and re- 
produced the earth and its inha- 
bitants. To this common opinion 
the Egyptians added the tradition, 
that mankind, after each physical 
renovation, were in a state of virtue 
and felicity, from which they gra- 
dually declined. On the authority 
of Humboldt we learn, that the 
Indians of South America, after 
an earthquake, which was suc- 
ceeded by a season of unusual 
fertility, celebrated according to 
an antique practice, by festivals 
and dancing, the destruction of 
the world, aud the approaching 
epoch of its regeneration. The 
ancient Stoics adopted most fully 
a system of catastrophes, destined 
at certain intervals to destroy the 
world; and Pythagoras taught, 
that the agents of change then 
operating in nature, were capable 
of bringing about, in the lapse of 
ages, a complete revolution, which 
doctrine he illustrated by facts, 
including a reference to nearly all 
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the great causes of change now in 
activity, yet, without applying 
them to the explanation of existing 
phenomena. The Greeks gene- 
rally held a theory of great perio- 
dical revolutions in the inorganic 
world, but without any reference 
to the history of changes in the 
races of animals and plants, and 
though marine remains imbedded 
in rocks met their observation, still 
this failed to stimulate their indus- 
try, or to guide their enquiries. 
Strabo, and other writers of the 
Augustan age, dwell upon many 
speculations of the Grecians, but 
add little to the previous store, and 
from the former of these we learn, 
that the Gaulish Druids believed 
the globe immortal, but destined 
to endure catastrophes of fire and 
water. 

It would appear then, that down 
to the period of the Christian era, 
no investigations were made for 
the purpose of interpreting the 
monuments, left by the ancient 
changes in nature; with a view to 
ascertain the comparative antiquity 
of the human race, or the analogy 
between living animals and plants, 
with those belonging to former 
conditions of the organic world, 
Nor is any advance in this respect 
observable, during the decline of 
the Roman empire. In the middle 
ages physical science was revived 
by the Arabians, and though the 
object of their eager research was 
chimerical, their numerous experi- 
ments enlarged the boundaries of 
knowledge, and laid the founda- 
tion of future discoveries. The 
Saracens analyzed the substances 
of the kingdoms of nature, paid 
considerable attention to minera- 
logy, and some regard to geology. 
The rising love of geological re- 
search was repressed by the teach- 
ers of the Mahommedan law, who 
dreaded the effects such pursuits 
would have on belief in the Koran; 
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that book however, contains but 
few opinions on Cosmogony. It 
says, the earth was created in two 
days, that during two additional 
days its inhabitants were formed, 
and in two more the seven hea- 
vens; which description is obvi- 
ously a borrowed and garbled ac- 
count, from the venerable and in- 
valuable outline of the primordia 
of our globe, as given by Moses. 
With equal brevity, the Koran 
mentions a universal deluge, and 
represents ridiculously enough the 
waters as pouring out of an oven, 
and retreating at the behest of 
God. 

Simultaneously with the inven- 
tion of printing, the earth’s pheno- 
mena began to attract the attention 
of Christendom. Several Italian 
writers noticed the occurrence of 
fossil shells in the hills of their 
country, and proposed to account 
for the change in the position of 
the land and sea indicated by 
these remains, and as the priest- 
hood allowed the subject to be 
discussed with freedom, many far- 
fetched and fantastical theories 
were broached. It was argued 
gravely, that a certain materia 
pinguis, set into fermentation by 
heat, gave birth to fossil organic 
shapes, that porous bodies, such as 
bones and shells; were converted 
into stone by the ‘* lapsidifying 
juice,” that a plastic force had 
fashioned stones into organic forms, 
and that petrified shells acquired 
their form by the “ tumultuous 
movements of terrestrial exhala- 
tions.” Fracastora, in a spirit of 
advance on the times, exposed the 
absurdity of these dreams, con- 
tended that fossil shells all he- 
longed to animals, who had for- 
merly lived and multiplied, where 
their exuviz are found, and argued 
that existing monuments could not 
be accounted for by a transient 
convulsion, such as the deluge. 
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At the close of the sixteenth 
century, sound and sober opinions 
progressed, though slowly. Geo, 
Owen, of Pembroke, produced a 
valuable manuscript work on the 
Geology of his native county, in 
which he traced the direction of 
the coal strata, and the limestone 
accompanying it through the whole 
of South Wales, and pointed out 
the connexion of this tract with 
similar districts, on the other side 
of the Severn. This appears to be 
the earliest attempt to establish the 
important geological fact, that the 
same series of rocks succeed each 
other, in a regular order, through- 
out extensive tracts of country. 
During the seventeenth century, 
the science was alternately ad- 
vanced by diligent observation, 
and retarded by religious bigotry. 
Martin Lister rendered it consi- 
derable service by his published 
papers, and by proposing the con- 
struction of a geological map, 
materials for which he prepared 
so far as regarded the county of 
York. Ray, Whiston, and Buar- 
net, constructed theories of the 
earth, at which we have glanéed ; 
but while their schemes display 
powers of invention of no ordinary 
kind, it may be doubted whether 
they much advanced the discovery 
of truth. But of all the labourers 
of that, or of the next age in this 
department, we are indebted to 
Lehman, a German writer, inas- 
much as he clearly explained and 
firmly established the great dis- 
tinction between primitive and 
secondary rocks, though he fell 
into the natural error of supposing, 
that the few rocks coming under 
his own observation furnished sufh- 
cient data from which to reason 
as to the universal structure of the 
globe. In common with others, 
he imagined that each stratum of 
rock environed the carth in regular 
succession, as the coats of an 
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guide. About this period Mr. W. 
Smith projected and published a 
geological map of England, in 
preparing which he explored the 
whole country, and succeeded in 
throwing into natural divisions the 
entire complicated series of British 
rocks. In 1807, the London Geo- 
logical Society was founded, and 
avowed as its object the accumu- 
lation of facts, rather than the 
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onion, and this error Werner 
himself afterwards imitated. The 
limited district examined by the 
Saxon professor, it is subsequently 
proved, formed no type of the 
world, nor even of Europe. 

In the year 1788, Hutton pub- 
lished his *‘ Theory of the Earth,” 
a work which has exercised consi- 
derable influence on a large num- 
ber of geologies, and the appear- 
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ance of which gave rise to a severe 
controversy. In this he was power- 
fully aided by Playfair, and op- 

d by Kirwan, and other dis- 
ciples of the Wernerian school. 
The contention mainly hinged on 
the question of Plutonic or Nep- 
tunian agency, but the views of 
Hutton were in other respects 
wild and dangerous. Our author, 
who discerns nothing in geological 
phenomena, but the ordinary ope- 
ration of actual causes carried on 
in the same manner through infinite 
ages, without the trace of a begin- 
ning on the prospect of an end, 
ean hardly be conceived a safe 


formation of theories, and it has 
steadily kept in view this contem- 
plated design. Works of various 
degrees of merit have from that 
period to the present time issued 
from the press, in which observa- 
tions have been multiplied and 
recorded, and attempts made to 
generalize or reduce the whole to 
a perfect system. Among these 
productions the works of Cony 
beare and Philips, Bakewell, De 
la Beche, and Lyell, claim the 
attention of the student, and will 
abundantly repay the toil of the 


general reader. 
Sicma—P. 





THE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT. 


I. THE atonement was made for 
mankind. 

1. The command to go into all 
the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature, warrants this view 
of it. 

2. The unlimited and general in- 
Vitations of the Gospel confirm it. 
“ Him that cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out,” ‘* Whosoever 
will, let him come,” &c. ‘ Let the 
wicked forsake his way,” &c. 

_ 3. Many most express declara- 
tions of Scripture prove it. ‘ He 
is the propitiation,” &c. ‘‘ for the 
sins of the whole world.” ‘‘ He is 
the Saviour of all men,” &c. “ He 
N.S. NO. 138. 


gave himself a ransom for all,” 
‘** God so loved thé world,” &c. 

4. The efficacy of his grace on 
every one that repeats of his sins 
and believes the Gospel, corrobo- 
rates the same sentiment, 

5. The consciences of all feel that 
there is no barrier to their recep- 
tion of the Gospel, and their sal- 
vation by it, except their own 
indisposition towards the truth. 
They feel that they might be saved, 
if they would. 

6. Those sinners who urge their 
inability to use the means needful 
for their salvation, betray their in- 
sincerity in their — love to 
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sin, and hatred of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

II. The above view is the most 
consistent with the character and 
word of God. 

1. It places the character of 
God in the most _ benevolent, 
honourable, and exalted light. 

2. It gives weight to his oft-re- 
peated declarations, that he wills 
not the death of a sinner; but that 
he should return and live. 

3. It is most harmonious and 
consistent with his commands to 
preach the Gospel, and his calls to 
repent and believe it. 

4. It furnishes the strongest pos- 
sible inducement to ministers to 
preach, and to sinners to repent 
and believe. 

5. It is not open to the charges 
of insincerity and hypocrisy, to 
which the more limited view of the 
the atonement is exposed, 

6. It is a much more Catholic 
view; having less of sectarianism 
and bigotry than any other opinion 
upon the subject. 

7. It places the atonement itself 
in a much more pleasing light than 
any other system does. 

8. If Christ is said to have died 
for his Church especially, he is 
never said to have died for it only ; 
as he is said to have died for the 
world and for all men. 

ILI. The objections which have 
been urged against this view of the 
atonement, it is presumed, may be 
satisfactorily obviated. 

1. It has been objected, that 
** this view involves the weakness 
and inefficiency of the death of 
Christ, in accomplishing the ob- 
jects for which he died; as a large 
portion of those who are within 
the reach of the Gospel will not 
be saved by it.” 

To this objection it may be re- 
plied, that, 

(1.) It does not follow, because 
Christ died for all, that the salva- 
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tion of all was among the objects 
of his death. That would imply 
weakness in the Great Agent, as 
well as in the means. But, 

(2.) In giving his Son for all, 
God determined to do what be- 
came him as the moral governor 
of the world, and as a gracious 
and righteous sovereign, that he 
would put the whole race of man 
into a salvable condition; that he 
would set before all life and death, 
and put the means of being saved 
within the reach of all, that he 
might be glorified even in them 
that perish, and that the perdition 
of any might be owing, not to the 
want of provisions, but to their 
wilful and repeated rejection of 
the means God had so amply 
provided and placed within their 
reach. Those objects, it will be 
conceded, are accomplished by 
the death of Christ for all, whether 
men are saved, or whether they 
perish. 

2. The limited application of 
the atonement has been objected 
against this view of the subject. 
This objection assumes, that the 
atonement was provided for those 
only who will be the partakers of 
its saving benefits. The objec- 
tion is met, 

(1.) Partly by the preceding 
observations on the objects of the 
death of Christ. And, 

(2.) By Scripture testimony ; as 
in the parable of the supper, where 
the amplitude of the provisions 
and the extent of the invitations 
are put in striking contrast with 
the painful paucity of the guests, 
who actually partook of the sup- 
per. That parable is a very lively 
representation of the gospel feast. 

3. The doctrine of election has 
been supposed to militate against 
the view we have taken of the 
extent of the atonement. But, 

(1.) Is not the sentiment, that 
Christ died for all, as clearly 
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stated in the Scriptures, as the 
doctrine of election is, and more 
frequently referred to there? Mul- 
titudes of Christians can see the 
former, who have not been able to 
discover the latter, as it is held by 
our own and other denominations. 
In that case the doctrine of election 
has no force here, being met by an 
authority as great, or greater, than 
its own. And, further, 

(2.) Has not this enlarged view 
of the extent of the atonement, 
been fought against as an Arminian 
notion? That very circumstance, 
with many, would prevent its being 
carefully examined, or cordially 
received. Prejudice and party 
feelings have, no doubt, had con- 
siderable influence upon the views 
of many in regard to this subject. 

(3.) The subject, or decree, of 
election appears to have nothing 
todo with the extent, or limitation, 
of the atonement; being a gra- 
cious provision to secure the sal- 
vation of a certain portion of 
mankind, and to prevent all from 
rejecting the Gospel, to their ruin. 

IV. The limiting the atonement 
to the church, or the elect, is open 
to many and very serious objec- 
tions. 

1. It places a large portion of 
the human race in the condition of 
the fallen angels, for whom no 
Saviour was provided. This is a 
monstrous and shocking absurdity. 

2. It makes original sin the real 
and actual cause of their perdition, 
when we have no warrant to 
suppose that any of our race ever 
did, or ever will, perish on account 
of original sin alone. 

3. It is contrary to the dic- 
tates of every man’s conscience, to 
the decisions of enlightened reason, 
and to the general tenor of the 
word of God. 

4. If Christ died only for the 
church, it would be literally tanta- 
lizing those that are out of it, or 
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the non-elect, to give them a reve- 
lation, or means of grace; all of 
which supposed the possibility of 
improving them to our final good. 
If the non-elect were really placed 
in the condition of fallen angels, 
it is most reasonable to suppose 
that they would be given to under- 
stand this, as distinctly as the 
devils do, that there is no Saviour 
provided for them. But if this 
limited view be correct, they are 
treated with far greater rigour than 
the devils are, by being tantalized 
with means of grace; hopes of 
salvation, through embracing the 
Gospel; a saviour in their nature, 
exhortations to repent and believe 
on him, with promises of pardon 
and salvation by doing so; and 
all to be disappointed and deceived. 
This would be duplicity and wan- 
ton cruelty, of which, we know, 
God is not capable, and which are 
entirely uncalled for in the case 
and circumstances of fallen man. 

5. If Christ died only for a cer- 
tain portion of the human race; 
then, certainly, those for whom he 
did not die are not in a state of 
probation, while in the world, as 
they are not in a salvable condition; 
and, therefore, they have no pro- 
bationary state, any more than the 
devils. 

6. The death of Christ for all, 
and the salvability of all, appears 
to be essentia! to their liberty and 
accountability, and to the declared 
equity of the divine procedure at 
the judgment, where God has 
promised to give to every one ac- 
cording to his works. 

7. We cannot see how God can 
be glorified in the final perdition 
of the ungodly, if he had not put 
within their reach the means of 
being saved. 

8. From the exhibition of the 
divine character in the face of 
Jesus Christ, we have positively 
no warrant for carrying our ideas 
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of divine sovereignty to the extent 
and consequences to which the 
opinion we combat naturally leads. 

9. The limited view of the atone- 
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ment evidently detracts from its 
value and fulness, as it appears to 
do, also, from the glory of God. 


REMONSTRANCE OF THE REV. R. W. HAMILTON WITH THE 
EDITOR. 


(To the Editor.) 
HAVING no claim upon your at- 
tention, and no right to interfere 
with your office, save as a reader 
of your Magazine, I feel the 
utmost reluctance to offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions. But I believe 
that certain opinions have inad- 
vertently obtained a place in one 
or two late numbers, which are as 
repugnant to your own sentiments 
as they can be to those held by 
myself, and, it is believed, by the 
great body of Congregational Mi- 
nisters and Churches. The denial 
that man is in a state of probation, 
was to me exceedingly astonishing 
and painful. Does not Christanity 
appeal, in its infinite mercy, to 
all? Has it not the obligation of 
a law as well as the grace of an 
amnesty? Is not every man, to 
whom the Gospel comes, under its 
dispensation ?—A second avowal 
did not less mortify many of your 
warmest friends. It affirmed that 
ministers should not call upon sin- 
ners to pray. The implication 
was, that sinners, videlicet, uncon- 
verted men, are not themselves 
bound to this exercise as a duty. 
All this is surely out of place 
among us. Statements so un- 
guarded, so absolutely peraicious 
and false, can never find favour 
among the descendants of Owen 
and the admirers of Edwards. 
Let us not admit any semblance 
of Antinomianism among us, not a 
miasma of that pest. These points of 
animadversion occurred in your short 
Critical Notices. Now an editor is 





always supposed by the public tobe 
more responsible for these than for 
essays, &c. &c. The work you 
edit has been conducted invariably 
after the models of our purest 
theology. I always felt a pleasure 
in showing it to other communities, 
as expressing our sound doctrine, 
But this seems to me a departure 
which cannot be rebuked too 
sharply, nor too promptly be with- 
stood. I am sure the error has 
crept in unawares. I write, be- 
cause a spot, a speck, should not 
be endured when all has hitherto 
been so consistent. It is not for 
me to argue against these positions, 
They are as little known and fa- 
voured in our denomination as 
Socinianism itself. No two prin- 
ciples are more identified with the 
Congregational Magazine, more 
essential to its character, more 
interwoven with its purpose, than 
these,—the Gospel puts all men 
into a gracious probation,—no ob- 
ligation rests more solemnly on its 
ministers than to call upon all men 
immediately to pray. I, for one, 
may speak, I am jealous of mo- 
dern theories and refinements. The 
good old way, even to its ruts, 
will always be preferred by me to 
the road-making of the present 
day. It may not be within my 
right to admonish any of my 
brethren, but one remark I cannot 
withhold. Look around on those 
who for the last twenty years have 
been always in quest of novelty, the 
holders of crotchets, the pursuers 
after new lights. Will the good 
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results of their case encourage our 
imitation ? This is the method by 
which little minds are amazed and 
then bewildered. A vain curiosity 
js excited, but piety and sober 
religion are wrecked. Subtilties 
have not infrequently witnessed 
the peace of churches and the use- 
fulness of pastors offered up as 
victims to them. Withal, the pro- 
bability in most cases is, that the 
subtilty is most perverse, a mere 
blinking of the truth, hostile to all 
correct analysis, as baleful as it is 
false. 

I again assure myself that neg- 
lect has been the only covert of 
this licentious scribbling, that 
henceforth such articles will be 
indignantly repelled, for they have 
no right to appear among the con- 
tributions of your stated corre- 

ndents and helpers, because 
they in no way accord with the 
prevailing opinions of that body 
which your periodical is supposed 
to represent. 

Your’s, very truly, 
RK. W. HamILton. 


Leeds. 


The Congregational System in the United States. 
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*,* The Editor is happy to avail 
himself of the opportunity which 
Mr. Hamilton’s friendly and faith. 
ful remonstrance supplies, to state 
that the articles in question were 
not written by himself, or by any 
of those gentlemen who usually 
contribute to the review depart- 
ment of this Magazine, but by an 
intelligent and useful young minis- 
ter of the north, who entertains 
some opinions that are probably 
more common on the other side of 
the Tweed than they are amongst 
ourselves, Mr. Hamilton may be 
assured that this work will never 
become the medium of “ new 
light” opinions, and the question- 
able sentiments to which he refers 
appeared in our pages as he has 
candidly supposed, through inad- 
vertency. The Editor is grateful 
to Mr. Hamilton for the favourable 
opinion which he has so fully ex- 
pressed respecting the general 
character of this periodical, and 
shall be happy to have its pages 
enriched by contributions from his 
own masculine pen. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(To the Editor ) 
It having often been asked in what 
the Congregational Churches of 
America differ from our own, I beg 
tosend forinsertion in your pages the 
following article, transcribed from 
the New York Evangelist, which 
contains the constitution of the 
Congregational Association of 
Illinois. In that document it will 
be seen, that while our American 
brethren maintain, as in the second 
article, the independence of their 
churches, they permit associated 
acts, (vide articles 4, 5, and 6,) 
such as at present would not be 
tolerated amongst ourselves. How 
far it is desirable for us to ap- 
‘ proximate to a more complete or- 
€anization of county or district 


associations than at present ob- 
tains, or to yield something of our 
uncontrouled power to the wisdom 
and piety of associated pastors 
and delegates, 1 will, however, 
leave to the consideration of my 
brethren in the ministry. 
A PAsTor. 
The Convention of the Congregational 
Churches of Illinois, met at Jacksonville, 
October 22, 1835, for the purpose of 
drawing up some bond of union and ar- 
ticles of agreement, to be recommended 
to the several churches for their adoption. 
Delegates were present from five 
churches, and from the Congregational 
Union of Fox River. A constitution and 
articles of faith were submitted to the 
churches. A standing rule authorises 
any Congregational church to join the 
Association, and retain its own mode of 
church government, both as regards mi- 
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nisters and members, provided its creed 
is not inconsistent with that of the Asso- 
ciation. The constitution and articles of 
faith are as follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 

1. This Association shall be called the 
Congregational Association of Illinois. 

2. This Association is formed on the 
principle, that believers entering into 
covenant with God and one another, to 
walk in the ordinances of the gospel, 
constitute a church of Christ, and are 
vested with authority by the great head 
of the church to choose their own officers 
and exercise all that discipline his word 
requires. 

3. All those churches, associations, and 
ministers, who adopt this Constitution 
and Articles of Faith annexed, may be- 
long to this Association. 

4. A delegation from the churches of 
this Association, consisting of the pastor 
and one or more delegates from each 
church, shall meet annually on the first 
Thursday of November, at two o'clock, 
P.M. The object shall be to report the 
state of the churches, to act as an ad- 
visory council in cases of difficulty, to 
consult together in regard to the best 
mode of promoting the Redeemer's king- 
dom among us, and by our mutual prayers 
and sympathies to excite each other to 
ory activity in the service of the Lord. 

ut in cases of discipline, only one dele- 
gate from each church, shall be con- 
sidered a member of the council. 

5. At any regular meeting of this As- 
sociation, when two or more ministers are 
present, they, together with two or more 
delegates from two or more churches, 
may license or ordain any brother they 
may deem qualified to preach the gospel. 
Provided however, that no man shall be 


Poetry :— Pray unto thy Father who is in secret. 
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licensed or ordained without the appro- 
bation of a majority of the ordained mi- 
nisters present. 

6. Ministers, in all cases of discipline, 
shall be amenable to a council composed 
of the ministers and delegates present, at 
any regular meeting of the Association, 
But no minister shall be censured with- 
out the approbation of a majority of the 
ordained ministers present. 

7. This Constitution may be altered or 
amended at any annual meeting of the 
Association by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present. 


ARTICLES OF FAITH. 

1. We believe the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are the word 
of God, and the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice. 

2. There is one only living and true 
God, subsisting in three persons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, who are infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable in every divine 
perfection. 

3. That man is a sinner, and as such is 
justly exposed to the penalty of the law 
of God. That all who repent of sin and 
rely on the atoning blood of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, for pardon and 
acceptance with God, will be saved, and 
that those who will not will be finally lost. 

4. That the influence of the Hol 
Spirit is indispensable to make his trath 
effectual in the conversion of sinners, and 
in the sanctification of Christians, and 
that this influence of the Spirit is per- 
fectly consistent with the freedom of the 
creature. 

5. That there will be a resurrection of 
the dead when God will judge the world 
by Jesus Christ, and the wicked will go 
into eternal punishment, but the righteous 
into life everlasting. 





“PRAY UNTO THY FATHER WHO IS IN SECRET.” 


Go, in the sunny morning, 
Go, when the stars shine bright, 
Go, when the day is closing, 
Go, in the silent night ; 
Go, when the dew drop sparkles, 
Go, when the moon-beams play, 
Go, when thick darkness shrouds thee, 
Go, and in secret pray ! 


Go, in the warmth of friendship, 
Go, in the heat of love, 

Go, when thy friends surround thee, 
Go, raise thy soul above ; 

Go, when thy heart is pensive, 
Go, when its thoughts are gay, 

Go, when earth’s joys are fading, 
Go, and in secret pray ! 


South Molton. 


Go, in the hour of sadness, 
Go, in the hour of glee, 
Go, when thy love is languid, 
Go, when thy words flow free; 
Go, in the social circle, 
Go, on the Sabbath day, 
Go, with the great assembly, 
Go, and in secret pray! 


Go, when thy cheek is glowing, 
Go, when its bloom is fled, 
Go, when thy hopes are brightest, 
Go, when those hopes are dead ; 
Go, when thy Saviour smites thee, 
Go, when he cheers thy way, 
Go, in all times and seasons, 
Go, and in secret pray ! 


C. 8. P. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Holy Scripture the Test of Truth; an ap- 
peal to its paramount authority against 
certain passages in Dr. Hancock’s “ De- 
fence,” and in the Writings of Barclay 
and Penn. By Richard Ball. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1835. 

Truth Vindicated: being an appeal to the 
Light of Christ within, and to the Tes- 
timony of Holy Scripture; by way of 
answer to a pamphlet, entitled, “* Ex- 
tracts from Periodical Works on the con- 
troversy amongst the Society of Friends.” 
London: Fry and Son, 1835. 

Strictures on certain parts of an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled The Truth Vindicated ; 
with evidences of the sound and Christian 
views of the Society of Friends on the 
subject of the Holy Scriptures By J. 
J. Gurney. London: John and Arthur 
Arch, 1836. 


IT may be in the recollection of our 
readers, that there appeared on 
the pages of our last volume, a 
short critique on certain works, 
which at that time were deeply 
interesting the Society of Friends. 
The controversy about which those 
productions are in part conversant 
still continues, nor does it seem 
likely speedily to terminate. And 
notwithstanding our settled dis- 
taste for theological debate, which 
in many instances is mere logo- 
machy, a strife of words, and our 
painful remembrance of the effects 
which in some instances it has pro- 
duced, we have so much general 
confidence in the calmness and 
truth-loving spirit of those Friends, 
who may feel it their duty to con- 
duct still further the one in ques- 
tion, that we think its speedy dis- 
continuance in the present state of 
the Society, would be to be depre- 
cated. 

The works which we now intro- 
duce to our readers, have long been 
on our table. In the mean time 


we have been anxiously watching 
the progress of the controversy, 
among those whom it most con- 
cerns, and we feel satisfied that 
the movement is generally in the 
right direction ;....that the writ- 
ings of Fox, and Barclay, and 
Penn, are being less consulted as 
authorities, whilst those of Paul 
and Peter, and John, and the in- 
comparable sayings of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, are studied with in- 
creased diligence and devotion: 
and we are led to indulge the 
grateful anticipation, that this most 
respectable section of the great 
Christian community, will agree to 
place the Holy Scriptures on higher 
ground than that which some of 
their writers assign to them, and 
that when speaking of the atone- 
ment, and the mode of its applica- 
tion to the sinner’s heart, they will 
henceforth employ a style more 
evangelical and intelligible, than 
that which many of their accre- 
dited ministers and authors have 
been accustomed to employ. 

The author of the first of those 
works, whose titles stand at the 
head of this article, is of ‘* the 
Beacon school.” In the pre- 
face to his treatise he tells us, that 
the views he advocates had long 
been secretly cherished by him, 
and that the doctrinal dissentions 
obtaining in the Society, had in- 
duced him to publish those views, 
to ‘* his fellow members in Chris- 
tian profession.” —And we think 
that in so doing, Mr. Ball has 
adopted a wise and manly course. 
We thank him for his book. That 
it was needed we think no one 
whois conversant with the Society 
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of Friends as a body, and who is 
competent to judge of such matters, 
will doubt. The great principle 
which the reasoning of our author 
seeks to sustain is this,—that the 
Holy Scriptures, including the Old 
and New Testaments, contain a 
full and complete revelation of the 
divine mind to our sinful world, 
and that they are consequently the 
only test of religious belief, and 
the only guides of religious prac- 
tice. 

In the “* former part of his trea- 
tise, after adverting to some of 
those unscriptural views,” which 
he ventures to charge upon the 
Society, and referring their origin 
to that disposition to infuse the 
Platonic philosophy into the pure 
and unique doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which early shewed itself 
in the church, our author proceeds 
to animadvert upon several posi- 
tions taken by Dr. Hancock, in 
his “* Defence of the doctrines of 
immediate Revelation, and uni- 
versal and saving Light.” In the 
course of these animadversions, the 
great principle to the defence of 
which his reasonings are devoted, 
is well sustained, whilst the con- 
fusion and mysticism of the Doctor’s 
singular volume, are successively 
exposed and justly condemned. 
We cannot be surprised that a 
gentleman of Dr. Hancock’s mode 
of thinking on religious subjects, 
should confess it as his belief, 
** that the reading of the Scrip- 
tures can never make a true 
Quaker.” 

Our author next proceeds to a 
consideration of the two cardinal 
points, in the doctrinal peculiarities 
of the Society of Friends. Im- 
mediate Revelation, and universal 
and saving Light. On these much 
litigated questions, Mr. Ball holds 
language which contrasts most en- 
couragingly with that of Barclay 
and Penn. On the former of these 
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subjects, immediate Revelation, 
our author closes a sensible chapter 
with these remarks. 


“ The gist of the whole question seems 
to lie in a narrow compass, and may be 
thus stated :— Those who contend for the 
supreme authority of spiritual influence 
in the minds of Christians, say, ‘ that 
which gave forth the Scriptures must be 
superior to the Scriptures.’ Now, in 
strictness, no one can deny this position ; 
but do these persons forget, that it is not 
the Holy Spirit and the Scriptures which 
are placed in competition, but the mira- 
culously attested revelation of truth con- 
tained in the Scriptures, and individual 
impressions on the minds of fallible men? 
If the paramount authority of Scripture 
(‘ given,’ as all Christians acknowledge it 
to be, ‘ by inspiration of God’) be 
denied, where is the test by which any 
church can safely try its ministers? 

‘* Let us never forget that Inspired Apos- 
tles refer to the ‘lively oracles’ as the 
voice of the Holy Ghost. Thus in Heb. iii. 
7: * Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith, 
* To day if ye will hear his voice’ &c. ; and, 
ix. 8, ‘The Holy Ghost this signifying, that 
the way into the holiest of all was not yet 
made manifest.’ 

“ The sacred Writings contain all things 
necessary to salvation; and they no where 
authorize the Christian church to expect 
a new revelation. Our Blessed Lord 
himself has put abundant honour upon 
the written word, by his continual refer- 
ence to its authority. To pass over the 
multitude of instances in which he an- 
swers inquiries, enforces precepts, sets 
forth doctrine, and repels the tempter, in 
the words of scripture,— how striking is 
that ever memorable interview between 
Him and his two disconsolate disciples 
going to Emmaus! Instead of making 
any new revelation to them, he ‘ opened 
unto them the Scriptures.’ Luke xxiv. 
27: ‘Beginning at Moses and all the 
Prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning him- 
self.” And, as the awful and ultimate 
sanction of their Divine authority, at the 
consummation of all things—when the 
universe shall be rolled togethers a scroll ; 
when the trampet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised to judgment—then shall he 
that believeth not be judged by the words 
which Jesus spake. John xii. 47, 48: 
‘ And if any man hear my words, and be- 
lieve not- --- the word that I have spoken, 
the same shall judge him at the last day.'” 
—pp. 30—32. i 

With regard to the doctrine of 
inward and saving light, Mr. Ball 
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speaks with equal explicitness, 
We are not disposed, and had we 
the disposition, our limits will not 
allow us to enter upon the question 
which has so long divided learned 
and pious men, as to the extent to 
which spiritual in fluences are vouch- 
safed to mankind at large. But 
surely no sober reader of the Holy 
Scriptures can be satisfied with 
the representations given of these 
heavenly influences in some of the 
approved writings of ‘* Friends.” 
What are we to understand by 
“a spiritual, heavenly, and in- 
visible principle, in which God, 
as Father, Son, and Spirit dwells?” 
What, by a “vehiculum Dei?” 
What, by that which is not the 
Father, not the Son, not the Holy 
Spirit, neither ** an accident,” but 
a real spiritual substance in which 
God and Christ are wrapped up? 
Well does our author inquire, 

“Ts it not well worthy of serious in- 
vestigation, whether here, as on other 
points, Friends have not adopted confused 
notions in consequence of a want of sim- 
ple and implicit reference to Holy Scrip- 
ture? Have they not in thiscase, atleast 
in words, if not in intention, mixed up 
confusedly the blessed doctrine of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, as promised to 
believers with an indefinite ‘something’ 
—‘an inward light’—‘ a heavenly and 
invisible principle ’—* a substance’—‘ a 
holy seed?” If the Holy Spirit, whether 
designated as the Spirit, the Spirit of God, 
or the Spirit of Christ, be intended by 
these terms, then the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture respecting His presence and influ- 
ences is clear and explicit: if something 
else be meant, where is the authority of 
Scripture on which it rests?”—p. 40. 


Our limits forbid us following 
Mr. Ball through his admirable 
remarks on the great doctrine of 
the Reformation, justification by 
faith. We would only say, let 
the doctrine as here set forth be 
preached among Friends, and their 
congregations will not be deluded, 
as we fear they sometimes have 
been, by being exhorted “ in the 
stillness of all flesh to center down 
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to the inward principle of saving 
light.” 

There is an Appendix to the 
volume, containing some highly 
interesting and curious matter. 
Notes on Mysticism, and strictures 
on Barclay, will be read with 
deep interest by many, 

Upon the whole, we cordially 
recommend Mr. Ball's volume; 
and whatever we might possibly 
find to except against, if we were 
determined to act the minute critic, 
we feel ourselves at home in Mr. 
Ball’s society, and we trust his 
fellow members in church con- 
nexion will not inconsiderately 
reject his positions because they 
more than call in question the, 
truth of certain ancient and venera- 
ted opinions. 

We have left ourselves but little 
space to devote to the second of 
those works whose titles we have 
given. Its anonymous author 
professess to vindicate truth. But 
we speak deliberately when we 
affirm, that in our judgment, he is 
the abettor of a fearful and wither- 
ing heresy. He tells us that the 
volume before us originated in the 
following occurrences. 

‘* Walking along the streets the other 
day, I saw a board hanging by the side of 
the door of a bookseller’s shop, announ- 
cing that ‘Extracts from Periodical 
Works, on the Controversy among the 
Society of Friends, may be had within,’ I 
immediately walked into the shop, and 
purchased the little pamphiet bearing the 
foregoing title.”—p 3. 

These extracts have furnished 
our anonymous author with abun- 
dant materials tor piquant animad- 
version. We sincerely hope, how- 
ever, that the society to which he 
professes so warm an attachment, 
but of which we find he is not a 
member, does not contain many 
who are disposed to subscribe his 
general conclusions. The positions, 
however, from which we most en- 
tirely dissent in this volume, are 
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those which refer to the Holy 
Scriptures. It is this part of the 
work which has called forth the 
Strictures of the amiable and learned 
author of Essays on Christianity, 
&ec. &c. To those strictures we 
call the especial attention of our 
readers. They contain an autho- 
rized exposition of the views which 
the Friends, as a body, take of the 
inspired volume. To those who 
are conversant with the writings of 
Mr. Gurney, we need not say that 
they will find these Strictures calm, 
temperate, and mild, yet decided 
in their support of the great princi- 
pleof Protestantism, the sufficiency 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

The following extract, from Mr. 
Gurney, the only one which our 
limits allow us to make, and with 
which his Strictures close, will more 
than justify our charging this sot 
disant Friend with being the abettor 
of a fearful and withering heresy. 


“The doctrines respecting the Holy 
Scriptures, contained in these passages 
of * The Truth Vindicated,’ may, I appre- 
hend, be briefly and fairly summed up 
as follows : 

‘J. That the books of the Old and 
New Testament are ‘the letter that 
killeth’—that they constitute the Bible, 
which is a mere written or rather printed 
book,—a dead letter. 

© 2. That these books were form- 
ed into a canon, not upon any sound 
are of historical or internal evidence, 

ut according to the arbitrary selection 
of literary men of worldly power—con- 
tentions priests of the Roman Catholic 
Chorch. 

“3. That what part of them, or 
whether any part of them, is really Holy 
Scripture, is matter of doubt. 

“4. That they had relation to the cir- 
cumstances and peculiar condition of men 
in ages long since passed away, and even 
if once given by inspiration, are to us 
obsolete or gone by—a proposition which 
applies, in all its force, to the records of 
Scripture respecting the incarnation and 
sacrifice of the Son of God. 

“5. That the Scriptures have been 
erected into a standard or test of doc- 
trine and practice, by the ‘ carnal desires 
and interests of men ;’ and that to try 
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any supposed present revelation by them, 
is * most irrational and absurd.’ 

** 6. That since they belong to past 
ages, they cannot properly be deemed a 
rule to us at all—nay, that they cannot 
even be conceived of by this author as a 
rule. 

** 7. That such parts of them as were 
truly given by inspiration, are no more 
* Holy Scripture,’ than writings produced, 
under a measure of the same influence, 
in modern times. 

“ 8. That after all, the only Scripture 
which can be employed as a guide, test, 
or rule, is that which is internal and 
spiritual—namely impressions which we 
believe to be made by the Spirit of God, 
on our own minds, individually. 

** Now whatever may have been the in- 
tentions of this author, and whatever 
allowance we may be disposed to make 
for the errors so apt to arise in the heat 
of controversy, I must assert that these 
propositions individually and collectively, 
are undeniably deistical. Most assuredly 
they are in palpable contradiction to that 
sulstantial testimony which our religious 
Society has borne, trom its earliest rise to 
the present day, to the direct divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures--to 
their lively and spiritual character,--to 
their profitableness for the great pur- 
poses of salvation and edification -- to 
their applicability both as a test and a 
rule,--and to their supreme unrivalled 
excellence.” -- pp. 32--34. 


Differing as we are known to 
do from the excellent author of 
these Strictures on certain  se- 
condary points of belief, we regard 
his writings as ranking with the 
most useful works of our times, and 
look with complacency to their yet 
extended influence in the Society 
of which he is so bright an orna- 
ment. To that Society we enter- 
tain a cordial and Christian feeling, 
and sympathize with the anxieties 
which, at this era of its history, 
must press upon the devout and 
venerable minds especially of its 
leaders. We fully believe, how- 
ever, that in passing through this 
tiery ordeal, much dross will be 
consumed, and much _ precious 
metal tested and brightened. And 
we must be forgiven if we add, 
—and we do it with the best feel- 
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ing—that unless there shall be 
manifested, especially by the pil- 
lars of the Church, a willingness, 
aye, and a determination fearlessly 
and candidly to revise and to test 
all their principles and usages by 
Holy Scripture, they must pre- 
pare themselves for results which 
they cannot contemplate without 
distress. 

May they have wisdom and 
fortitude practically to carry out 
an avowed principle of their body. 
“Whatever,” says the Yearly 
Epistle of 1835, ‘doctrine or 
practice is contrary to the declara- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures must 
be accounted and reckoned a de- 
lusion of the devil.” 





Arminianism and Calvinism compared in 
their Principles, Tendencies, and Re- 
sults. Py William Moorhouse Lon- 
don: Westley and Davies. Svo. pp. 
412. 

Election calmly considered ; in a Series of 
Letters to a Christian Friend. Fy John 
Craps. 2d Edit. London: G. Wight- 
man. 12mo. pp. 274. 

“ PRINCIPLES, not Men,” is the 

motto of the former book; and 

“Speaking the Truth in Love,” 

that of the latter. In both cases, 

the execution accords with the pro- 
fession. One of the valuable effects 
of the Christian movements of this 
century is the altered tone of re- 
ligious controversy. The various 
denominations of professors have 
been brought into closer contact, 
and have discovered that there is 
a much closer agreement among 
them on all the great saving truths 
of Revelation, than they had pre- 
viously supposed. This is on all 
sides a happy discovery; it has 
created a much more kindly feel- 
ing than before existed; it has 
softened the asperities of doctrinal 
controversy; and has given to the 

Church of Christ, in practical 

effort, a visible unity, which, 

though by no means what it ought 


to be, is a decided improvement 
upon what was previously its cha- 
racter. ‘Truth itself never loses 
any thing by discussion; but the 
interests of practical piety suffer 
greatly when truth is discussed in 
an unchristian spirit. 

Our readers need not fear that 
we are about to drag them into a 
discussion of ‘‘ The Five Points.” 
Mr. Moorhouse has had chiefly 
before him, a work by Mr, Nichols, 
bearing a title almost the same 
with his own, and the Theological 
Institutes of the late Rev. R. Wat- 
son. We are by no means pre- 
pared to concede that Mr. M.’s 
views of Calvinism accord with 
our own; or that he supplies a 
correct view of the doctrines of 
Christ, as they are now generally 
received and understood in our de- 
nomination, Nor are we, on the 
other hand, prepared to avow our 
conviction, that he has succeeded 
in rightly pourtraying the charac- 
teristic sentiments of our Wesleyan 
brethren. Keeping, however, the 
special design of Mr. M.’s treatise 
in view,—a comparison of systems 
as set forth in the writings of some 
eminent divines on both sides, to 
show their tendencies in connec- 
tion with the glory of God in the 
salvation of sinners,—there is much 
in his book that is sound in prin- 
ciple, close in argument, and, we 
should say, unanswerable by any 
advocates of the opposite system. 

The following burst of holy in- 
dignation at the notion of God’s 
being the author of sin, found at 
p. 53 of Mr. M.’s volume, does no 
more than express the sentiments 
of all who are called Calvinists. 


‘© For God to be the author of sin, it is 
necessary, not only that he should abso- 
lutely and positively decree it, and ac- 
tually influence the mind in committing 
it, so as really to effect the deed, but also 
that the creature should be sovereignly 
compelled to sin against his will. If he 
be not absolutely forced into iniquity, in 
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obedience to the will of another, and 
downright opposition to himself; if his 
will be concerned in the act at all, he is 
properly the author of his own sin, in 
every possible sense, and the Creator is 
clear. No action is sinful but what re- 
sults from will, and he is the author of 
sin in actions, whose will is really and 
actually exercised in their production ; so 
that to say, God is the author, or cause, 
of sin, is the same as tu call him a sinner ; 
making him amenable to the tribunal of 
another!!! Who ever harboured the 
blasphemous notion that man ever was, 
or is, compelled, or any way allured, to sin 
against his own judgment and will? Yet 
nothing less is necessary to charge God 
with iniquity. If any action of the mind, 
or will, be forced or compelled, it cannot 
be a sinful action, because the essence of 
sin lies in the mind’s doing it of its own 
accord; so that, seeing the Divine de- 
crees cannot influence the mind to evil, 
it is utterly impossible for God, in any 
sense, to be the author of sin. Indeed, 
it does not seem possible, even for Om- 
nipotence, to compel the will of man 
either to good or evil, against his own 
inclination; if acting at all, it must act 
freely, or there could be neither virtue 
nor vice in the world; and where there 
is no inclination to goodness, Divine grace 
bestows one.” 


No Arminian writer could more 
satisfactorily repel the horrible in- 
sinuation that God is the author of 
sin. 

Mr. M. regards the question— 
what determines wili ? as the turn- 
ing hinge of the whole debate; the 
moot-puint of the entire contro- 
versy ; and every where in his 
volume reference is made to this 
question. The point itself is thus 
stated at p. 65. 


“Tt is a self-evident truth, that all 
human volitions must have some cause, 
or exist without one. The latter would 
be absurd ; and jf, as our brethren sup- 
pose, man’s will always determines itself 
in every particular action, that determi- 
nation must either be an underived, in- 
dependent cause of those actions, or have 
itself a cause. And as, on their theory, 
the will, by its own self-sovereignty, 
must determine the will, so as to become 
the determiner and the thing determined, 
(for they will not allow motives, in con- 
bexion with the nature of man, to deter- 
mine it), every act of choice, unless they 
make the will an independent cause, 
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must be determined by a preceding act 
of choice as its cause, and that by another, 
ad infinitum ; leading us back by an end- 
less train of causes and effects, and we 
are continually asking—what determines 
the will to choose this rather tian that? In 
every distinct act of choice upon which 
the will determines, the question inevi- 
tably returns upon us - what determines 
the will to make that determination? For 
however far back we ran, every self de- 
termination must either have a previous 
self-determination, or be self-existent, 
and uncaused ; so that Arminianism in- 
volves us along with itself, in an infinite 
series of causes and effects, without ever 
arriving at a first cause, which is the same 
as no cause at all, tor to have no first 
cause, and to be uncaused, must needs 
be the same thing. If, to evade this 
reasoning, they place JEHOVAH at the 
head of the series of causes which deter- 
mine the will, they renounce their own 
creed on this subject; for if God be the 
first in the series of causes which deter- 
mine the will, that first cause must de- 
termine all the rest, as he who mars the 
first link in a chain, mars the whole 
chain, so that self-determination of the 
will is abandoned. The same conse- 
quences unavoidably follow, if they at- 
firm that God gives man a power to de- 
termine his own will; this is only a va- 
riation of the same argument ; for if it be 
determined by a power bestowed from 
another, it is not determined by its own 
power, consequently cannot be self deter- 
mined. If, as they hold, the will, in 
every act of choice, is previously indif- 
Serent, without any antecedent bias, and 
every choice it makes is perfectly con- 
tingent, the cause is not altered; its de- 
cisions must evidently be without a cause ; 
for, on their own showing, the will still 
determines itself; so that, even on this 
supposition, which Calvinists will by no 
means grant, all the above difficulties 
remain undimiuished; and as PRest- 
DENT Epwarps, to whom we gratefully 
acknowledge our obligations for this ar- 
gument, acutely observes, * There is a 
great noise made about self-determining 
power, as the source of all free acts of the 
will: but when the matter comes to be 
explained, the meaning is, that no power 
at all is the source of these acts, neither 
self-determining power, nor any other, 
but they arise from nothing ; no cause, nO 
power, no influence being at all con- 
cerned in the matter.’ ”” 

Mr. M. has arranged his volume 
under the following heads :— 

Introductory Observations. — 


W hat is Arminianism? Calvinism, 
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as connected with Final Perdition; 
the Self-determination of the Will; 
how the Systems exhibit the Di- 
vine Character; the Systems con- 
sidered as exhibiting the Character 
of Man; how the Systems tend 
to convey wholesome instruction 
to Mankind; the tendency of the 
Systews to convert Sinners; as 
the Systems promote real spiritual 
Happiness; the influence of the 
Systems on the Feelings, Pas- 
sions, or Affections; which of the 
Systems lies under the charge of 
Selfishness? as the Systems pro- 
mote moral Obedience and true 
Holiness. The influence of the 
Systems on National Virtue and 
Morals; as the Systems tend to 
promote resignation to the Divine 
Will; how the Systems exhibit 
and promote religious Sincerity ; 
as the Systems bear against I[nfi- 
delity and Irreligion; how the 
Systems bear on Civil Govern- 
ment, Patriotism, and the general 
welfare of Nations; how the Sys- 
tems promote Christian Charity, 
Union, and Fellowship; how the 
Systems avail in Death; Con- 
clusion. 

When Mr. M. comes to treat of 
Redemption and the Universal Call 
of the Gospel, we are altogether 
at issue with him, and must take 
leave to abide by our oft-ex pressed 
Opitions on these points. If the 
atonement of Christ be merely a 
price of salvation, we have no 
means of justifying the general ex- 
ercises of Divine mercy. And, 
however true it may be that the 
command to “ preach the Gospel 
to every creature” is a suflicient 
warrant for doing so, we cannot 
conceal from ourselves the fact 
that the command itself requires 
some justifying basis, and this we 
Cannot find, except in the general 
aspect of the Atonement. 

Mr. Craps has produced a good 
book on the Christian doctrine of 
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Personal Election, written in a 
Christian spirit, and eminently cal- 
culated to promote Christian piety. 
He has adopted the epistolary 
style, and is evidently imbued with 
the spirit of Catholic benevolence. 
We give the following passage as 
a specimen of the author's style, 
and as deserving the practical at- 
tention of all who call themselves 
Christians, 


‘« May we not here, also, observe that, 
if a knowledge of election be nota re- 
quisite warrant for faith in the gospel, 
and if a belief of it be not saving faith, 
then must it not be an error to makea 
belief of this doctrine a test of the Chris- 
tian character and a bond of Christian 
union?? We admit that neither those 
who believe this doctrine to be a revealed 
truth, nor those who consider it to be an 
error, can go so far as to say of Chris- 
tians, ‘ neither, if they believe it, are 
they the better; neither, if they believe 
it not, they are the worse ;’ yet surely 
both may go so far as to say that ‘ neither 
does the belief nor the disbelief of it 
either prove or disprove our personal 
piety.” We presume that neither can 
with propriety consider the doctrine as a 
standard of orthodoxy; why, then, 
should it be considered by either as the 
bond, or as the barrier of Christian ser- 
vice? Would not this be to bank up the 
holy stream of Christian charity within 
unjust and injurious bounds? Would it 
not be to act on a much narrower prin- 
ciple than that which our Lord mentions 
as being already much too narrow: ‘ If 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye 
more than others?” Why should those 
who do not believe the doctrine feel any 
coldness of heart toward those who do 
believe it? and why should those who do 
believe the doctrine feel but a chilly af- 
fection toward those who do believe it? 
since he that believes it, to the Lord he 
believes it, and giveth God thanks; and 
he that does not believe it, to the Lord he 
does not believe it, and giveth God 
thanks. Both are right in the essentials 
of Christian belief, and both, probably, 
are wrong in the non-essentials of belief. 
Both are sufficiently right, we should 
hope, to be acknowledged by God as 
children of his family ; why then should 
they not love as brethren? Both are 
sufficiently wrong, there is reason to fear, 
to demonstrate their imperfections ; why 
not, therefore, exercise mutual forbear- 
ance? Why should we insist on any 
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other bond of union than that of su- 
preme love to the blessed Redeemer? 
Why should we d d any other con- 
formity to each other than that which 
arises from our common resemblance to 
Christ ? Well would it be for the church, 
and well would it be for the world too, 
were the righteous practically to regard 
the Saviour’s prayer: ‘ Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also who 
shall believe on me through their word ; 
that they may be all one, as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.’—John 
xvii. 20, 21. We are no advocates for 
that sickly, pusillanimous union which 
consists in the concealment or sacrifice of 
Christian principle ; but for such a union 
as recognizes, without offence, the diver- 
sities of our religious belief. Neither 
would we advocate that periodical, lo- 
quacions union which sometimes exhibits 
itself with much parade on public occa- 
sions, but in a few short hours exhausts 
all its powers, and then retires for a long 
repose in the sequestered inclosures of 
sectarian bigotry; such a union we have 
no desire to promote: what we wish to 
see is a real union of heart, that manifests 
itself by reiterated and undoubted acts 
of brotherly kindness, and reciprocal, 
unwearied deeds of Christian charity. 
* My little children, let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth.’ ‘See that ye love one another 
with a pure heart fervently.” Above all 
things, have fervent charity among your- 
selves, for charity shall cover a multitude 
of sins.” 





When controversy is conducted 
in this spirit, the cause of truth 
cannot be otherwise than promoted, 
and the spirit itself is an illustration 
and proof of Christian unity. Let 
but this spirit become universal 
amongst the followers of Jesus (and 
why should it not?)—let them but 
act as well as feel towards each 
other as brethren, and unite their 
efforts to secure the great design of 
their holy separation from the world, 
and “ the latter day glory” cannot 
be long delayed. The true way to 
obtain clearer light is to exercise 
more fervent love. 

Weclose our notice of these two 
volumes by inviting the best atten- 
tion of our readers to the following 
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paragraph, from the concluding 
chapter of Moorhouse’s volume:— 


“11. Calvinists and Arminians may 
learn important lessons from each other, 
Who does not admire unceasing diligence 
in all the public means of grace, especially 
prayer and supplication? How needful 
they are to our welfare and safety! If 
we would keep up the vigorous pulse of 
vital goodness, we must not forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together, ‘asthe 
manner of some is.’ Who are so assiduous 
and fervent as our Wesleyan brethren? 
Are not they more generally constant than 
others, being ‘ instant in season, and out 
of season.” Their occasional excesses are 
no excuse for apathy or neglect. Are not 
their indefatigable class-leaders, as a 
body, (we have nothing to do with de- 
Saulters) one great cause of their amazing 
increase as a Christian denomination? 
Without casting the most distant reflection 
on their honourable ministers, who, we 
cheerfully allow with Mr. Vevers, ‘have 
done much, very much, for the nation,’ we 
believe that to class-leaders, and those 
under their care and influence, may be 
greatly ascribed, so far as means go, much 
of the good done among them. We know, 
likewise, that in country places, where 
many small chapels lie scattered in a cir- 
cuit, regular preachers cannot have all 
that needful access to the persons of their 
hearers that is desirable and necessary in 
the ministerial work ; this defect is effi- 
ciently made up by others. Might nota 
plan, of which something of this should be 
the ground-work, be adopted by Calvinistic 
Dissenters. We wish to see among the 
latter, especially those of the Independent 
persuasion, more constancy in attending 
all public prayer-meetings, church-meet- 
ings (here many are awfully wanting) and 
all other ordinances of religion; and that 
deacons should more efficiently second the 
plans and efforts of their ministers. Some, 
calling themselves INDEPENDENTS, 80 far 
forsake their own principles as to leave 
almost every thing to their pastor. What 
a burden he must bear! As their pecu- 
liar doctrines are most erroneously sup- 
posed unfavorable to the use of means, we 
wish them practically to refute this false 
charge, by remembering that every time 
professed Calvinists wilfully neglect any 
means whatever, public or private, or 
withhold their sanction from well-advised 
religious measures, they act in direct op- 
position to the native spiritual tendency 
of their own tenets.” 
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On the Predictions and Miracles of Jesus 
Christ: with References to Sceptics, In- 
els, and Socinians By a Layman 

London: Cadell. 1835. 

Tue author adopts the designation 
of “ A Layman,” not for the pur- 

of concealment; an adver- 
tisement at the end of the present 
treatise, indicates him as the author 
of Alired, and other poetical 
works; but to forbid the suppo- 
sition that interest had dictated 
his labours. We are glad to re- 
ceive the contributions of laymen 
to the Christian cause, but no opi- 
nion can have less foundation than 
that interest must inspire the con- 
tributions of a divine. The Chris- 
tian ministry, to the majority of its 
well-qualified professors, is a great 
secular disadvantage; nor when 
they entered its ranks, could they 
expect rationally that it would be 
otherwise. The Christian minister, 
as he advances in life, sees the 
companions of his youth risen to 
riches and honours; while he is 
poor, poor through the means of 
that ministry which he voluntarily 
chose. Is he, who is thus situ- 
ated, to be reproached as inte- 
tested in what he does to advance 
the Christian cause ? 

The first part of this little vo- 
lame relates to scepticism and in- 
fidelity. ‘The author commences 
by noticing the extraordinary fact, 
that Jesus Christ left no writings. 
He has some good remarks on the 
subject of miracles, and affords se- 
veral striking illustrations of the 
accomplishment of our Lord’s pre- 
dictions. The object of our au- 
thor, in his ingenious though some- 
aa discursive remarks, is to show 
that 


“<The fulfilment of this greatest and 
crowning prediction of our Lord,’ (that 

the supernatural illumination of the 
Apostles,) *is the Christian's security 
and charter; emanating direct and with 
irresistible evidence from the Holy Spirit, 
and on which he may rest as on an im- 
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moveable rock. ‘The promise to the 
Apostles of assistance from above, to en- 
able them to recal to their memories his 
spiritual and living words, and the ample 
realization of that promise, effectually re- 
solves a difficulty that admits of no other 
solution; which throws a flood of light on 
a subject, inexplicably dark, and assigns 
the true reason, why our Saviour left no 
writings. He knew that the same end 
would be obtained by more efficient 
means; and He could not err, who saw 
through the whole train of consequences, 
and beheld, in equal clearness, the past, 
and the present, and the future,”—pp. 
134—135. 


We do not coincide in all the 
** Layman’s” sentiments in this part 
of his work; but it is by far the 
more satisfactory portion of his 
little treatise. In the pages which 
follow, and which are devoted to 
the subject of Socinianism, our au- 
thor too frequently slides from his 
argument into declamation and in- 
veciive. Religion, as we under- 
stand it, imperatively forbids the 
mode of attack which our author 
has unhappily adopted. ‘ The 
wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.” “ The 
weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strong holds.” 
Nor is such a mode of attack for- 
bidden by religion only, but also 
by policy. The faculty by which 
one man puts himself into the place 
of another, and by which he can 
precisely determine the effect of a 
certain conduct, or a certain lan- 
guage, on his fellow-man, is by no 
means distributed largely; or if 
the elements of this faculty are 
copiously given, they are not, in 
general, very assiduously culti- 
vated. A person endowed with 
this faculty would see, at once, 
that risibility, rather than convic- 
tion, would result from an attempt 
to confound his adversaries with 
the liturgic exclamation—** Lord 
have mercy upon them! Christ 
have mercy upon them! Lord 


have mercy upon them!” he would 
see, at once, that he was overstep- 
ping the boundaries of probable 
conviction, in such passages as 
these :— 

** No rational doubt can be entertained, 
but that if our modern Socinians had 
lived in the days of Jesus Christ, they 
would have testified an enmity to his 
person and advent, quite as inveterate as 
the Jews, and have appeared, even in 
the foremost ranks of his betrayers and 
murderers.’’—p.- 188. 

** With a faith so abased, had they ex- 
isted in the days of the Messiah, beyond 
the possibility of a question, their tongues 
would have been daggers, and they must 
have urged on the Jewish high-priest and 
the Pharisees, from one excess of guilt 
to another, till their enormities termi- 
nated in the awful scenes of Calvary.” 
—p- 190. 


We are elsewhere told, not only 
that an “ affinity subsists, in some 
important features, between Soci- 
nians and the disciples of Ma- 
homet,” a sentiment in which we 
fully unite; but it is also added, 
‘* in strict equity with a manifest 
advantage in favour of the latter.” 
—(P. 196.) We quote this lan- 
guage principally that we may 
place it, in contrast, with the wise 
and holy sentiments of the author 
of * The Scripture Testimony.” 

“Rather than that any man 
should be a blaspheming infidel, 
I should rejoice to see him an 
antisupernaturalist Christian: still 
more, should L be glad, if he 
adopted the system of the Calm 
Inquirer: aud more thankful still, 
were he to become, in mind and 
character, such as Dr. Priestley, 
or Dr. Carpenter. Every approxi- 
mation to truth is, so far, good and 
desirable.”* 

With exquisite pain did we read 
the passages which we have quoted 
from our author, together with 
many others, almost equally in- 
temperate ; with exquisite pain did 





* Dr. Smith’s Scripture Testimony, 
Vol. Il. p. 732. 
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we read them, in a professed de- 
fence of the divinity of our blessed 
Lord. Advocates for the purity 
of the Christian faith would do 
well to remember, that from them 
is justly expected the brightest 
examples of the purity of the 
Christian temper. 

Our author will not be offended 
with the freedom of our remarks, 
for he himself seems to be half con- 
scious of the error into which he 
has fallen. He says in his closing 
paragraph, the last sentence of 
which expresses a most dangerous 
sentiment, 

“TItis hoped, that no undue earnest- 
ness will appear in the preceding pages, 
When a blind man is walking toward a 
precipice, some violence in pulling him 
back will be allowed ; and if a strenuons 
endeavour has been made to awaken 
Socinians to a sense of their danger, and 
especially to warn the young, how they 
venture on the paths of the destroyer, 
and enter into the dark valley of the 
shadow of spiritual death, the end, in that 
case, must sanclify the means.”—pp. 231, 
232. 

We object to the author's style 
of earnestness, because we think, 
it has not the least chance of pull- 
ing back from the precipice, but 
will be almost sure to push vio- 
lently forward. This is one of the 
last books, which we could wish 
to fall into a Unitarian’s hands. 
Our fear is, that in its caustic pas- 
sages, at least, it will be read by 
too many of that description, and, 
that it will materially serve the 
cause, which it is intended to sub- 
vert. 

We are no friends to a cold 
and heartless defence of divine 
truth; but the warmth, which, io 
such a case, enlightened Chris- 
tianity approves, is a warmth of 
animated, but correct expression, 
of cogent argument, of devout feel- 
ing ; the warmth too, of melting 
tenderness and affection toward 
them, “ that are out of the way ;” 
a tenderness and an affection not to 
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be repressed by the opposite qualities 
of the persons towurd whom they 
are exercised. 

Grieved and humbled as we 
have sometimes been, with an un- 
scriptural advocacy of scriptural 
traths, we do not impute un- 
ebristian feeling to the advocates, 
Our author asserts with regard to 
Sceptics, and we believe what he 
asserts to be true, both with regard 
to Sceptics and Unitarians; ‘* no 
harsh language is intentionally 
applied to the individuals, whose 
minds have degenerated into this 
morbid and dangerous state.” But 


The Editor’s Table. 373 


it is not every good man, nor yet 
every good man of powerful and 
improved mind, who possesses 
either the natural endowments, or 
tlie peculiar cultivation, which 
should induce him to venture out 
into the field of controversy. The 
best passages in this little work are 
a sort of poetic prose, and, we 
trust, that the next time we meet 
its author, the interview will not 
take place amongst the briars of 
logic, and polemic divinity, but 
in the seductive walks of poetry, 
which he has often both enlivened, 
and adorned. 





THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We anticipate much gratification from 
the perusal of a volume that has — 
reached our hands, Memoir of William 

, D.D., late Missionary to Bengal : 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the 

e of Fort William Calcutta, by 
Eustace Carey. It is a large octavo 
volume, 630 pages, with a portrait. It 
includes autobiographical papers, private 
correspondence, diaries, and also a critique 
upon his literary character and produc- 
tions, by Professor Wilson, of Oxford. 

The Fourth volume of Southey’s edi- 
tion of the Life and Works of Cowper 
is just out, embellished with a fine por- 
trait of the Rev. William Bull, of New- 

Pagnel, together with two beautiful 

scapes, and enriched with some 
ighly valuable letters, not before pub- 
lished. 

The Rev. John Young, M.A., has just 
published, in one handsome octavo 
volume, the Lectures on the Chief 
Points in Controversy between Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics, which he 
delivered last autumn at Albion Chapel, 
Moorfields, jn connection with the cen- 
tenary celebration of the Reformation. 

The Rev. Dr. Morison has given to 
the — a much-needed little volume, 
entitled, The Church: A manual in- 
tended as a present to candidates for 
Christian Fellowship. 

We are happy to announce a second 
and improved edition of the Rev. R. W. 


Hamilton’s Pastoral Appeals on personal, 
ic, and social devotion. 
N.S. NO, 138, 


The doctrine of Atonement and sacri- 


Jice, evinced from the Scriptures and con- 
firmed from the Sacraments : errors con- 


sidered, and the difficulties es Theists and 
Infidels removed : by John Whitley, D.D., 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 

The Rev. George Payne, LL.D., of 
Exeter, has just published his much ex- 
pected Lectures on Divine Sovereignty, 
Election, The Atonement, Justification 
and Regeneration. 8vo. 

The Rev. Robert Philip has made a 
valuable addition to his useful series of 
experimental works by the publication of 
The Love of the Spirit, traced in his 
Work. A companion to the “ Expe- 
rimental Guides.” 

Mrs. Henderson has published a useful 
little manual for Bible Classes, the fruit 
of her own experience in that department 
of usefulness, entitled, Scripture Lessons, 
or, the History of our Lord, in Question 
and Answer. 

The Life and Times of John Milton, 
by W. Carpenter. 

A Gp toa Neighbour. By the Rev. 
C. B. Taylor, M.A. 

The Scope of Piety ; or the Christian 
doing all things to the Glory of God. 
By T. Q. Stow. 

Ministerial Devotedness recommended. 
A Charge delivered at the Ordination o 
the Rev. W. J. Unwin, M.A., at Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, by Algernon Wells. 

Lectures on Prophecy: delivered at 
the Independent Meeting House, Nor- 
wood. By C. N. Davies. 
3C 
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History of Providence as unfolded in the 
Book of Esther. By Alexander Carson, 
A.M., Minister of the Gospel, Tuber- 
more. Dublin, Carson; London, Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 1835. 

THAT man is an unconstrained agent, 

and that God directs and controuls 

every thing, are truths, which are 
asserted or implied, throughout the 

Holy Scriptures. Equally prominent 

in the sacred volume is the truth, that 

God directs and controuls every thing, 

through the actions of men, which are 

perfectly unconstrained. How can this 
thing be? how can a divine direction 
and controul consist with the absolute 
freedom of human agency? are ques- 
tions, which are often asked, but 
which have never been satisfactorily 
answered. The book of Esther, “ re- 

cords” as the author remarks, “ a 

number of events, the result of man’s 

free will, yet evidently appointed of 

God, and directed by his providence.” 

But while the author asserts this to be 

the case, he abstains wisely as we 

think, from every attempt to unfold 
the mystery which the seeming disso- 
nance involves. Without subscribing 
to all the author’s opinions, or approv- 
ing all his interpretations of the scrip- 
ture, we have found in this little vo- 
lume many clear, indisputable, and 
pleasing illustrations of the inter- 
position of providence. We do not 
however, find the author distinctly 
noticing what, on reading this book, 
has always appeared to us as one of 
the greatest mysteries of providence— 
that the condition of millions of man- 
kind should be placed at the disposal 
of a weak-minded creature, like Aha- 
suerus. It is no doubt through an 
oversight, that our author in one place 
says, ‘* there is nothing in the history 
to shew that Ahasuerus was a cruel 
or tyrannical man.” p.55. While in 
another place he calls him “ a caprici- 
ous despot, the unfeeling man, who 
could give up the beautiful Vashti.” 

p. 70. 

Mr. Carson’s remarks are sometimes 
directed against such Christians as 
belong to the large bodies of the Chris- 
tian profession; but his remarks are 


so expressed, that none but Christians 
who beloug to the small bodies, or they 
who are initiated into their mysteries, 
will understand him. 

We are by no means sure that the 
conduct of Mordecai and Esther, de- 
serves to be stigmatised as “ prepos- 
terous artifice ;”” yet with this excep- 
tion, the following reflections are ex- 
ceedingly just. 

“¢ What a blessing is marriage accord- 
ing to the institution of God! Was she 
trnly a wife, who could not trust her life 
with her husband? Better to be the 
wife of a Christian peasant, than of a 
Persian despot. In the midst of all her 
regal honours, what happiness could Es- 
ther enjoy in her situation? Yet with 
what preposterous artifice did she and 
her guardian court the dangerous height! 
The prospect of wretchedness will not 
deter the fallen human mind from seek- 
ing the glories of this world, even at the 
expense of the soul.” p. 71. 

We subjoin the following passage, 
which, if in only a few instances, it 
shall rescue an abused text from mis- 
application, Mr. Carson will not have 
written in vain. 

‘ People in a certain state of mind are 
represented as saying, ‘ If 1 perish, I will 
perish at the feet of Jesus.’ Surely there 
can be no similarity between the situation 
of a person approaching a despot, and 
that of one approaching the merciful Re- 
deemer, by the command of God, with 
the assurance of pardon. There is no pos- 
sibility of perishing, at the feet of Jesus. 
Men perish through unbelief in refusing 
to come to him. ‘ Ye will not come unto 
me, that ye may have life,’ whosoever 
comes to Jesus shall not be cast out.” 
p- 78. 





The Union and Co-operation of Christian 
Churches : A Sermon preached at Lough- 
- ton, April 30th, 1835. At the First 
Annuat Meeting of the South-West 
Essex Association of Baptist Churches: 
and published at their request. By 
Thomas Finch, pp. 32. Bishops Stort- 
ford: Mullinger London: Wightman. 
Tuts is a very admirable discourse ; 
fraught, in every part, with sound 
sense and fervent piety. It augurs 


well of the future proceedings and 
results of 


the South-West Essex 
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Baptist Association, that they should 
have selected as their primary preacher, 
a minister endowed with so large a 
portion of correct thinking, and truly 
Christian moderation. We extract the 
following passage, not only for its 
intrinsic excellency, but also as a 
specimen of the author’s sentiments ; 
and in the hope that it may induce 
our readers to procure and peruse the 
discourse. 
»“ We cannot but hope the time will 
come, when the Christian church will be 
delivered from its present much divided 
and discordant state, and assume some- 
thing of a visible as well as a spiritual 
anity. But we do not imagine, it will 
be by one denomination absorbing all 
others, and thus becoming the one uni- 
versal church; bat by the gradaal ap- 
proximation of all denominations to each 
other, by the force of truth and the bonds 
of charity, resulting in the voluntary 
union of all in one grand Christian con- 
federacy. We must therefore take the 
Christian church as it is, with all its dis- 
cordant materials and multifarious divi- 
sions, and propose such plans of co-upera- 
tive only as will leave all parties to stand 
on eqaal ground, in the full possession of 
their several peculiarities. Instead of 
disturbing the forms and institutions of 
different sects, or of blotting out the 
visible lines of demarcation between 
them, or of impeaching their respective 
, or of doing violence to any of their 
predilections? we must admit the validity 
of those grounds, which have subdivided 
the church into different sections, and 
grant that the peculiarities of every de- 
Domination, at least in the view of its 
several abettors, are too sacred to be 
touched, or too beneficial in their ex- 
perimental and practical working to be 
exchanged for any imaginable form of 
general unity and comprehension. But 
assuming the impossibility of any formal 
change in the relative position of Chris- 
sects, it becomes us to enquire, 
whether any practicable means can be 
used to remedy the principal evils arising 
from these divisions, and to produce 
among them some little approximation 
toward a more general and efficient 
union.” —pp. 10, LL. 


Essay on the Habitual Exercise of Love to 
God, considered as a Preparation for 
Heaven. By Joseph John Gurney, 
London; Seeley and Burnside. pp 165. 


THE oneness of true Christianity and 
of true Christians, are truths of which 


the intelligent and devout reader of 
this work will be reminded. The 
society to which the author of this 
Essay belongs, was considered in 
former days, and even within our re- 
collection, as differing totally from the 
great body of the Christian church. 
In passing through these pages, we 
have been gratified to find an almost 
complete union of sentiment and feel- 
ing with the author. Even in his refe- 
rences to Jesus Christ as “ the true 
light, which lighteth every man, that 
cometh into the world, or to the in- 
ward light,” on which so many rash and 
unintelligible things have been uttered, 
by good men of his persuasion, we 
scarcely differ from him. 

A distinguished excellency of Mr. 
Gurney’s work is, that he expresses 
scriptural doctrines, in scriptural lan- 
guage. He who cannot, clearly and 
precisely, convey his sentiments upon 
any point of scriptural doctrine, with- 
out the aid of a humanly devised 
phraseology, must either be too un- 
skilled in the use of language to bea 
religious instructor or he must have 
ideas to communicate, which the serip- 
tures do not contain. Mr. G. is evi- 
dently one of the happy, and consis- 
tent Christians, who do not go to the 
Bible, in order to corroborate their 
system, but to learn what their system 
is to be, a procedure which eminently 
tends to effect the oneness for which 
our Lord prayed, as the character and 
the blessedness of his disciples. 

Our author enters deeply, and yet 
rationally and scripturally, into the 
subject of experimental religion. In 
his views of it, there is no mysticism ; 
but an intimate acquaintance with the 
dealings of the Most High towards his 
servants, and with the employment of 
their minds, and the exercises of their 
souls with regard to Him. 

From Section I. “‘ General Remarks 
on Meetness for the Heavenly State,” 
we transcribe the following passages. 

« The tree will not only lie as it falls, 
it will also fall as it leans; and the great 
question, which every man ought to bring 
home to his own bosom, without a mo- 
ment’s delay is this :—What is the ineli- 
nation of my soul? Does it, with all its 
affections, lean towards God, or from 
him?” pp. 3, 4. 

Section If. ‘* On the Contemplation 
of God in nature and providence,” 

3c2 
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contains some striking thoughts. From 
Section III. ‘* On the Contemplation 
of God in Redemption,” we extract the 
following passage, chiefly on account 
of its ingenious application of Eph. iii. 
18. 

‘* In contemplating the redeeming 
mercy of God our Father, it is of peculiar 
importance, that we should keep in view 
its breadth and length, as well as its depth 
and height.” Great will be our loss, if 
we are found ascribing unauthorized 
limits to the liberality of our God—to the 
various modifications, and incompre- 
hensible scope of his love in Christ Jesus. 
Who indeed shall dare to assert, that the 
love which induced the Creator of the 
universe to send his Son into the world, 
to die on the cross, does not extend to an 
infinite number of rational beings, be- 
yond the boundaries of this narrow 
sphere? Who shall deny, that it was his 
gracious purpose, for reasons and on prin- 
ciples unknown to us, to reconcile unto 
himself by the blood of Jesus, ‘ things in 
heaven,’ as well as * things on earth,’ yea 
* togather together, in one all things in 
Christ ?”* pp. 34, 35. 

Our author closes his observations, 
** On the Contemplation of God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit in Re- 
demption,” with the following excel- 
lent remarks. 

“ On a deliberate view of that glorious 
scheme of mercy, which we have now 
been endeavouring to unfold, our hearts 
may well be filled with admiration and 
astonishment, while they are humbled in 
the dust, and melted into love. What do 
we not owe of affection, gratitude, and 
allegiance, to the Father, who loved us 
from eternity, and sent his Son into the 
world to save us; to the Son, who bore 
the bitter penalty of our sins, on the 
cross, and who ever lives to make inter- 
cession for us, and to the Spirit who 
applies these mercies, and prepares us for 
heavenly joy? Yet while we contem- 
plate these distinctive operations of divine 
mercy, as demanding correspondent exer- 
tions, on our part, of faith, love, and 
obedience, we must never, fur a moment 
forget that God is ONE, and, that his 
essence cannot be divided. His love does 
indeed flow forth for the redemption of 
mankind, in the respective offices of the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit; but it is 
the love of a single, infinite, and incom- 





* We have taken the liberty to omit 
some of the dashes, which the author or 
possibly the printer, uses much too fre- 
quently. 
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prehensible BEING, who is the author, 
the medium, and the end of all things,” 
pp- 81, 82. 

On the whole, though we may be 
disposed to object to a few shades of 
opinion, or rather modes of expression, 
as well as to a few applications of the 
Holy Scriptures, our author’s views 
are eminently scriptural, judicious and 
devout, He has produced a work, 
which we shall be gratified to see in 
the hands of Christians of every class, 
and the principles of which, while they 
fitted them for heaven, would tend to 
form them on earth, into one grand 
confederacy of ‘* friends” to God, to 
each other, and to mankind. 


The Church of Scotland and its Mission; 
or a Brief Exposition of the Principles 
on which that Mission has been conducted 
in Calcutta, being the Substance of an 
Address delivered before the General 
Assembly of the Church, on Monday, 25th 
May, 1835. By the Rev. Alexander 
Duff, A. M. the Assembly's First Mis- 
sionary to India. Published at the Spe- 
cial Request of the General Assembly, 
pp. 27, Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes. 
London: Nisbet. 


We have read this address with deep 
interest. ‘The author’s views on the 
subject of missions are different from 
those which are generally entertained. 
He complains, that ‘‘ forgetful of the 
infinite variety of phases under which 
human nature is exhibited in different 
and distant climes, people have ab- 
surdly concluded, that one rigid and 
invariable rule of address must be 
adapted toall.’”’ But as Mr. Duff is 
an intelligent man, and as it would 
appear that he has been an active and 
a successful labourer in the cause of 
missions, his statements are entitled to 
a respectful attention. We should 
like to transfer many parts of this 
address into our pages: but unable to 
gratify our wishes, we will in a few 
words present its substance to our 
readers. 

Deeply intrenched in false theories, 
both in religion, and, in what, among 
the Hindoos, is closely connected with 
religion—general knowledge, the evi- 
dences of Christianity which in their 
form, they are wont to demand, fall 
powerless on their minds. Hence our 
author contends for the communication 
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of knowledge as preparatory to the 
communication of religion. 

Mr. Duff states that such Hindoos 
as have been educated in the college, 
founded by our government at Cal- 
cutta, have become infidels. European 
literature and science cleared their 
minds from the absurd theories of 
their fathers, but literature and science 
having been communicated without 
religion, those minds were left un- 
occupied, and as a thing of course, 
lapsed into infidelity. On the other 
hand, of the young persons who are 
educated in the General Assembly’s 
Institution, an institution that contains 
about five hundred Hindoo youths, Mr. 
Duff says, 

‘ As the result of our determination to 
communicate Christian knowledge from 
the beginning, along with the elements 
of general literature and science, we now 
find, that after a period of upwards of 
four years, almost al! the youths in the 
more advanced classes, have become as 
perfect unbelievers in their own systems 
as the young men in the Hindu College 
already referred to; and, at the same 
time, as perfect believers in Christianity, 
so far as the understanding or the head 
is concerned. And already, in some 
cases, is there the commencement of a 
working of a higher order: already are 
there symptoms that indicate that the 
heart also is beginning to be vitally 
affected. Further still: it is delighttul 
to think that lately one of the most 
talented young men in the Institution, 
and a Brahman of the best caste, has 
offered himself as a candidate for baptism ; 
and what is more cheering still, spon- 
taneously proffered his services for the 
work of a Christian missionary.”—p. 16. 
_ The author subsequently inquires 
Mm a passage, which still further ex- 
hibit his views on East India Mis- 
sions— 

«Ts it confessedly the mere dream of 
Visionaries, to suppose, that the gospel 
can ever be effectually preached to these 
teeming millions by fifty, sixty, or a hun- 
dred foreign agents, labouring, as these 
must ever do, under the numberless 
disadvantages of a stammering tongue 
and broken accents, and rude s ech, 
and shattered constitutions, and com- 
| sere ignorance of the nameless pecu- 

rities that distinguish the social and 
religious habits of the people? By whom 
then is the mighty work to be accom- 
Plished—if accomplished at all?* The 





* Mr. Duff does not mean, we pre- 


voice of past experience, the costliness 
of a thousand failures loudly proclaim, 
‘ Not by foreigners, but by qualified 
native agents.” These are the men, who 
from being habituated to the climate, 
from their vernacular acquaintance with 
the languages, from their intimate ac- 
naintance with the manners, customs, 
feelings, sentiments, and prejudices of 
the people, can labour with peculiar 
effect in disseminating the light and life 
of Christian trath throughout every pro- 
vince of the land.”’"—pp. 16, 17. 

Again, 

* We shall, through the mercy of our 
God, succeed in raising up a body of 
educated native agents; from whom, 
even in the secular offices and relations of 
life, shall emanate such healthful in- 
fluences, as must produce the happiest 
impressions on the surrounding mass. 
More especially may we succeed in rear- 
ing a well disciplined body of Christian 
teachers, who shall diffuse the blessings 
of a wholesome education throughout the 
land. And over and above all in real 
importance, may we be honoured in 
qualifying a noble band of Chvistian 
ministers, who shall cause * the glad 
tidings” of salvation through a crucified 
Redeemer, to sound from shore to shore, 
with a power and efficiency, which it 
were presumptuous in nine-tenths of 
foreign labourers to pretend to emulate.” 
—p. 17. 

We are not acquainted with the 
visionaries referred to in the former 
of these passages. We do not know 
any of the conductors or agents of the 
different Missionary institutions la- 
bouring in India, who deserve so 
opprobrious an epithet—to produce 
this foolish superciliousness is one of 
the baneful effects of national religious 
establishments: but we confess that 
our author’s views, on the means of 
evangelizing India, harmonize in a 
great measure with our solitary specu- 
lations. Mr. Duff uses great plainness 
of speech toward the venerable assem- 
bly. His referenee, however, to “* the 
greatly underpaid scale of” (mis- 
sionary) ‘‘ remuneration,” is, con- 
sidering the occasion on which the 
address was delivered, an instance of 
a great defect of taste; a quality with 
which our author’s mind seems to be, 
in no respect, overstocked. We 





sume, to question this accomplishment, 
although his language seems to imply 
uncertainty. 
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strongly recommend this pamphlet to 
the attention of the friends of Mis- 
sions. 


‘* An Exposition of the Old and New Tes- 
tament : wherein each chapter is summed 
up in its contents ; the sacred text inserted 
at large, in distinct 3 each 
paragraph reduced to its pr heads ; 
the sense given, and largely illustrated ; 
with tical remarks and observations. 
By Matthew Henry, late Minister of the 
Gospel. A new Edition, carefully re- 
vised and corrected. In six volumes. 
New Testament. — Vol. I.” London; 
Joseph Ogle Robinson, Jun., Ludgate 
Hill. Large 8vo. pp. 1238. 

Tuis is a beautiful book; and sur- 
passes in many respects every attempt 
we have yet witnessed, to condense 
the extensive works of our best au- 
thors into portable volumes. Several 
publications have taken place, within 
the last few years, of standard works, 
originally issued in several quarto vo- 
lumes, in two or three thick octavos, 
thereby furnishing them at a small 
price, to many who could never have 
commanded the more expensive edi- 
tions. It has appeared to us, how- 
ever, that hitherto the projectors of 
such publications have deserved more 
credit for their intentions than their 
success. We have ourselves pur- 
chased some of them, but have found 
them very inconvenient to use from 
the smallness of the print, or the ex- 
treme thickness and weight of the 
volumes. We can most couscien- 
tiously say, that the book before us, 
in largeness and clearness of type, 
convenience of size, and in the ease 
and fulness with which it opens, will 
bear comparison with anything of the 
kind with which it has been our lot to 
meet. 

The work is the first volume of an 
edition of Henry, intended to be com- 
plete in six. It contains the four gos- 
pels, and is in a manner complete in 
itself. The work is also to be had in 
weekly parts. It is stated to be * cor- 
rected,” as well as revised. We can- 
not, of course, pretend to have exa- 
mined into this by any thing like an 
extensive comparison of the edition 
with others; we have, however, per- 
sonally looked to some particular 
places, and have found important cor- 
rections of previous errors. We have 
great pleasure in cordially recom- 


Literary Intelligence. 
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mending the work to the patronage of 
the public—a patronage which it de- 
serves, and which it must, we think, 
eventually secure. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


To be published by subscription, under the 
sanction of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, in two thick volumes, octavo; price 
One Guinea to Subscribers, Twenty-six Shillings 
to Non-subscribers. Historical Memorials, rela- 
ting to the Protestant Dissenters of the Indepen- 
dent Denomination, otherwise called Congrega- 
tionalists; from their Rise to the Restoration of 
the Monarchy in 1660, including a View of their 
distingaishing Opini By Benjamin Hanbary. 

This work, which originated in a Resolution of 
the Congregational Union, was at first designed 
to comprise merely a popular sketch of the History 
and distinctive Opinions of the Independent 
Protestant Dissenters. But the search for ma- 
terials led to the conclusion, that no single work 
extant presents an authentic exhibition of Iv. 
dependency, from its rise to the period when it 
had beeome an inseparable portion of Ecclesiasti- 
cal and of British History. The religious body, 
bearing the distinctive appellation of Independ 
in the present day, forms no inconsiderable section 
of the Pr ity, not only in point 
of nambers, but as regards the important part they 
have sustained in the maintenance of our civil and 
religions liberties. It cannot, therefore, but be 
deemed desirable, that their opinions should 
receive the historical illustration which it is the 
design of this work to furnish. The gentleman 
to whom the task has been confided, is already 
advantageously known to the public by his edition 
of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity” of Richard Hooker, 
the Champion of Episcopacy, and by other pro- 
ductions of his pen. A portion of the Manuscript 
already prepared has been submitted to the in- 
Spection of two very competent judges in this 
branch of literature; and has received their 
warmest commendation. The Committee of the 
Union have therefore encouraged the Author wo 
prosecute the work according to his own plan, 
which will bring down the history of Indepen- 
dency to the period at which it happily became 
= firmly rooted to be extirpated by persecu- 
tion. 

The first Volume will be put to press as soon 
as Five Hundred Subscribers shall have bee 
obtalued. It is earnestly hoped that the friends 
of the Congregational Union, and others favour- 
able to the design, will exert themselves to en- 

the publication of a work which seems 
indispensably necessary for the dne appreciation 
of the principles and practices transmitted to us 
by men “ of whom the world was net worthy.” 

Subscribers’ names will be received at the 
Congregational Library, or by the Secretaries of 
the Congregational Union. 

We understand that Mr. Scott, of Teviotbank, 
has in the press, a work entitled,—“ The Har- 
mony of Phrenology with the Doctrines ef 
Christianity ; being a Refntation of the Errors 
contained in Mr. Combe’s Constitution of Man, 
in relation to external objects.” 

Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo, of 
about 500 pages, cloth, “The Union of Charch 
and State antiscriptural and indefensible ;” in- 
cluding a particular Review of Chancellor Nealtry’s 
“ Sermon,” and of Archdeacon Hoare’s “ Charge’ 
in defence of the Charch of England ; and es- 
hibiting every material argument hitherto ad- 
vanced for avd against political establishments of 
Christianity. By the Rev. Wm. Thorn, Wiv- 

chester, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL AS- 
SEMBLY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
The deliberations of an ecclesiastical 

body, that greatly exceeds in the num- 
ber of its ministers and congregations 
the national Church of Scotland, can- 
not be uninteresting to the religious 
public at large, and must powerfully 
affect those who are associated in its 
fellowship. 

In recording then the transactions 
of the sixth annual assembly of the 
Con tional Union, we are thank- 
ful to state that the attendance of mi- 
nisters, delegates, and other gentle- 
men, from all parts of the united 
kingdom, was very numerous; and 
feelings of united purpose and frater- 
nal love prevailed in all the delibe- 
rations, while the business which was 
transacted at its successive sittings is, 
in our judgment, eminently adapted to 
promote the interests of the Congre- 
gational Churches and of the common 
cause of Christian truth and liberty. 

Pursuant to the resolution of the 
Assembly last year, an a 
public meeting was held at the Weig 
House Chapel, Fish Street Hill, on 
Monday evening, May 9th, the Rev. 
Georce Payne, LL.D. of Exeter, 
presided, who, after prayer, by the 
Rev. Joseph Turnbull, B.A. of Brigh- 
ton, opened the business with a brief 
and appropriate address. 

The Rev. J. Blackburn, one of the 
Secretaries, read the constitution of 
the Union, laid before the meeting 
letters which had been received from 
the islands of the Pacific, Australia, 
and North America, and introduced 
to the meeting the Rev. Robert J. 
Breckenridge, ‘* Bishop of the second 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore,” 
as the delegate from the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, who 
then addressed the meeting, and after- 
wards received the right hand of fel- 
lowship from the Chairman in the 
name of the Union. 


The Rev. Professor Vaughan, D.D. 
moved, and the Rev. H. F. Burder, 
D.D. seconded the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted. 

I. That this Meeting derives great 
pleasure from the presence of the Rev. 
Robert J. Breckenridge, as a delegate 
from the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in America to 
this body; and recognizing as special 
bonds of union and sympathy with 
those numerous and flourishing con- 
gregations, their participation in the 
same evangelical faith, and in the same 
great scriptural and voluntary prin- 
ciple on which they are built, in com- 
mon with the churches constituting 
this Union, rejoices in the present op- 
portunity of expressing the most fra- 
ternal regards towards them, and of 
hearing of their prosperity and in- 
crease. 

The Rev. Robert Baird, an Ame- 
rican clergyman resident at Paris, was 
then introduced to the meeting, and 
gave some cheering details of the pro- 
gress of evangelical religion in that 
country. 

The Rev. A. Reed, D.D. moved, 
and the Rev. J. Blackburn seconded, 

II. That the Rev. Robert Baird, 
from Paris, be received as a visitor 
and corresponding member during the 
sittings of this Assembly. 

The Rev. Henry Wilkes, M.A. from 
Edinburgh, then addressed the Meet- 
ing as a delegate from the Congre- 
gational Union of Scotland ; and R. N. 
Matheson, Esq. of Dublin, on behalf 
of the Congregational Union of Ire- 
land. 

The Rev. John Morison, D.D. 
moved, and the Rev. W. S. Palmer 
seconded, 

III. That this Meeting has heard 
with lively satisfaction the statements 
made by the representatives of the 
Congregational Unions of Scotland 
and Ireland, relative to the prosperity 
of the churches comprising those 


bodies, and to the gratifying success 
which has attended their missionary 
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efforts in the neglected portions of 
their own country; which most laud- 
able exertions this Meeting would ear- 
nestly recommend to the imitation of 
the churches of this Union. 

The meeting was closed by praise 
and prayer. 


Congregational Library, Blomfield 
Street. 

On Tuesday morning, May 10th, 
1836, at nine o'clock, the Rev. George 
Payne, LL.D. constituted the meeting 
by praise, reading of the Scriptures, 
and prayer. 

PRESENT. 


Rev. Messrs. 
John Morison, D.D. Chelsea 
William Legge, B.A. Reading 
William Gregory, Bristol 
John Hall, Chesham 
John Pulling, Deptford 
James Mather, Clapton 
John Jukes, Yeovil 
R. W. Hamilton, Leeds 
J.P. Dobson, London 
H. F. Burder, D.D. Hackney 
Thomas P. Bull, Newport Pagnel 
James Matheson, D.D. Durham 
John Leifchild, London 
J. E. Richards, Wandsworth 
Richard Fletcher, Manchester 
James Sibree, Hull 
C. N. Davies, Norwood 
J. Hopwood, Chelsea 
W. P. Wastell, Hackney 
J. Robinson, London 
J. A. Dubourg, Clapham 
T. Atkinson, Hounslow 
Joseph Patteson, Wem 
N. Hellings, Exmouth 
W. J. Hope, M.A. Lewisham 
William Spencer, Holloway 
Jobn Raven, Hadleigh 
John Arundel, London 
Charles Hyatt, London 
David Smith, Brentwood 
Archibald Douglas, Reading 
Edward Muscutt, Brentford 
Joho Adey, London 
J. Bristow, Exeter 
J. Rowland, Baldock 
T. Binney, London 
H. B. Jeula, Greenwich 
M. Butler, Southgate 
R. Connebee, Dorking 
G. Evans, Mile End 
Henry Madgin, Duaford 
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Rev. Messrs. 
Samuel Luke, Chester 
Thomas Smith, M.A. Sheffield 
Charles Gilbert, Islington 
E. Prout, London 
R. Saunders, Mile End 
Joseph Turnbull, B. A. Brighton 
James Drummond, London 
W. Campbell, M.A. Cheltenham 
E. Mannering, London 
William Harris, Wallingford 
Thomas James, Weolwich 
William Owen, London 
H. Pawling, Winchmore Hill 
W. H. Dormer, Islington 
J. A. James, Birmingham 
R. Ross, M.D. Kidderminster 
J. Edwards, Brighton 
J. Bennett, D.D. London 
John Hunt, Brixton 
H. J. Roper, Teignmouth 
A. Reed, D.D. London 
G. B. Kidd, Scarborough 
John Campbell, Kingsland 
J. Wilks, Ponders End 
H. Richard, London 
Samuel Ransom, Hackney 
John Tippets, Gravesend 
S. Mummery, London 
J. Jefferson, Stoke Newington 
R. Penman, jun. Tunbridge 
G. Rose, Bermondsey 
J. Boddington, Bermondsey 
Thomas Muscutt, East Bergholt 
E. A. Dunn, London 
T. Timpson, Lewisham 
John Varty, Mitcham 
Thomas Morell, Coward College 
J. P. Smith, D D. LL.D. Homerton 
Edward Giles, Newport, I. W. 
Henry Cresswell, Canterbury 
Robert Vaughan, D.D. Kensington 
John West, London 
George Collison, Hackney 
William Rooker, Tavistock 
Robert Ainslie, London 
John Stoughton, Windsor 
—— Philips, Burnham, Norfolk 
John Waddington, Stockport 
Thomas Aston, Wingrove 
John Green, Uppingham 
John Reynolds, Romsey 
Thomas Hitchen, Edgeware 
E. W. Harris, Dartford 
James Dean, Sidmouth 
Thomas Cousins, Portsea 
T. Hickman, Long sa 
Robert Ferguson, Finching field 
H. B. Martin, Richmond 
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Rev. Messrs. 
E. Jones, Rodborough 
Patrick Thomson, M.A. Chatham 
John Flower, Beccles 
John Sibree, Coventry 
Joseph Gray, Chelmsford 
J. A. Davies, Enfield 
Joseph Fox, Sheffield 
William Henry, Tooting 
Joshua Sewell, Thaxted 
C.J. Hyatt, London 
Isaac Tozer, Ongar 
Algernon Wells, Coggeshall 
G. Redford, LL.D. Worcester 
Eben. Temple, Rochford 
Thomas Wills, Basingstoke 
John Millis, Lavenham 
Samuel Hillyard, El/stead 
Joseph Moxon, Mile End 
Caleb Morris, London 
W.S. Palmer, London : 
J. Blackburn, London : Secretaries 
J. Hoxley, Sherborne 
W. Foster, Hadham 
Thomas Russell, M.A. Enfield 
Joseph Denton, Wenslow 
David Jones, Missionary, Madagascar 
J. W. Morrin, Hackney 
J. Woodwark, London 
J. Davies, London 
J. Mason, Mile End 
William Legge, Fakenham, Norfolk 
G. N. Watson, Chigwell Row 
J. Moreland, Milton, Kent 
W. P. Bourne, Leek. 


LAY GENTLEMEN. 


S. Houston, London 
J. K. Knight, Lane End 
J. E. Spicer, London 
R. Law, London 
G. Bennett, Hackney 
W. Clark, London 
J.Morley, Hackney 
W. A. Hankey, London 
J. East, London: 
P, Jackson, London 
J. Byles, Ipswich 
E, Tindale, London 
T. H. Justice, Mallow, Ireland 
J. James, Birmingham 
J.D. Goodchild, Henley upon Thames 
H. O. Wills, Bristol 
H. Terrill, London 
J. Whitehouse, Dudle 
J. Osborne, Morden, Kent 
R. L. Sturtevant, Hackney 
G. Bland, London 
G. Gull, London 
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J. B. Brown, LL.D. London 
M. Fisher, Blandford 

T. Nunnelley, Leicester 

J. Wilson, London 

T. Piper, London 

H. Bateman, London 

Josiah Conder, Watford 

J. Brown, Wareham 
J. Rout, London 

T. Tame, Jun. Woolwich 
John Childs, Bunga 
Joseph Wontner, Tohingtion 
B. Hanbury, London 
{. Tindale, Ratcliffe 
Hooper, Ratcliffe 
.Tame, Woolwich 

Martin, Ditto 
- Soundy, Henley on Thames 
Gammon, Bethnal Green 
R. Prior, Kingsland 
Elliot, Hackney 

Evans, Ottery St. Mary 
Ives, London 
. Starling, Islington 
Hillyard, Elstead, Surrey 
Rudhall, Deptford 
W. Temple, London 
D. Beatson, Rotherhithe 
C. Dawson, Chelsea 
D. T. Lownds, Ditto 

A. Gray, ig ne 
H. Mitchell, London 
T. H. Tooke, Ditto 


VISITORS. 
E. Kimball, Boston, U. S. A. 


SARBRARSAAHA IS oy 


EK. Farnsworth, Boston, U.S. A. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 
A. C. Wright, Homerton College 
W. P. Appleford, Ditto 
J. W. Davids, Ditto 
J. Stockbridge, Ditto 
G. Jones, Ditto 
A. Newth, Ditto 
J. Sewell, Ditto 
J. A. Burrows, Ditto 
C. Payton, Highbury College 
G. I. Tubbs, Ditto 
J. L. Poore, Ditto 
D. Hewitt, Ditto 
J. Reeve, Ditto 
W. Wright, Ditio 
M. Lloyd, Ditto 
R. Forsaith, Ditto 
F. Neller, Ditto 
J. Mark, Ditto 
J.S. Pearsall, Ditto 
R. Hamilton, Ditto 
S. A. Browning, Ditto 
3 dD 
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A J. Slatterie, Coward College 
G. Turnbull, Homerton College 
H. Helmore Ditto 

W. C. Milne, Ditto 

D. Harrison, Hackney Academy 
J. Chater, Ditto 

W. Heal, Ditto 

J. Spencer, Newport Pagnel 

H. Penry, Ditto 


The Chairman then called upon the 
Rev. John Blackburn to read the 
Report of the Committee. After 
which, Dr. J. B. Brown presented the 
audited account of the Treasurer. 

The Rev. John Leifchild, of London, 
moved, and Malachi Fisher, Esq. of 
Blandford, seconded, 

I. That the Report now read be 
adopted and printed under the direc- 
tion of the Committee. 

J. B. Brown, Esq. LL.D., moved, 
and Josiah Conder, Esq., seconded, 

II. That all copyrights, books, and 
all other the property of every kind 
now belonging to the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, shall 
become the property of and be vested 
in four Trustees ; and that all property 
hereafter acquired by such Union shall 
be conveyed to and vested in such 
Trustees for the time being, to be held 
by them in trust for the Members for 
the time being of such Union, and to 
be assigned and disposed of in such 
manner, and controuled in every 
respect, as such Members at their 
Annual General Meeting, or as the 
Committee for the time being of such 
Union shall, by Resolution signed by 
the Chairman, for the time being, 
direct and appoint; and that such 
Trustees shall, on their appointment, 
execute a Declaration of Trust in 
reference to such property, in favour 
of the said Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. 

That the Members of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales 
shall have power at their Annual Ge- 
neral Meeting to remove any Trustee, 
or to accept the resignation of his 
Trusteeship, and to fill up all va- 
cancies in the Trust; but in the event 
of the number of the Trustees being 
reduced by death to two, that the 
Committee, for the time being, shall 
have power to fill up the number, sub- 
ject to the confirmation of the appoint- 
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ment of the next Annual General 
Meeting of the Union. 

Rev. James Bennett, D.D. of Lon- 
don, moved, and the Rev. J. Reynolds, 
of Romsey, Hants, seconded, 

III. That James Baldwin Brown, 
Esq. LL.D. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister at Law; John Remington 
Mills, Esq. of Tavistock Square ; 
Joshua Wilson, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law; Benjamin 
Hanbury, Esq. of Blackfriars Road, 
Surrey, having, on request, consented 
to become the Trustees of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and 
Wales, be hereby nominated and ap- 
pointed such Trustees; and the copy- 
rights, books, and all other the pro- 
perty of the said Union, be hereby 
vested in them upon trust accordingly. 

The Rev. George Redford, LL.D. 
of Worcester, moved, and the Rev. J. 
A. James, of Birmingham, seconded, 

IV. That the best thanks of this 
Assembly be presented to Benjamin 
Hanbury, Esq. for the laborious re- 
searches he has prosecuted into the 
early history of our denomination, 
which he is earnestly requested to 
continue; and that the Committee be 
authorized to obtain Subscriptions, 
and to proceed to its publication, 
when an adequate number of names 
shall be obtained. 

The Rev. John Morison, D.D. of 
Chelsea, moved, and the Rev. James 
Matheson, D. D. of Durham, seconded, 

That this Union having, for its first 
object, the promotion of evangelical 
religion, rejoices in the proposed for- 
mation of a Colonial Missionary So- 
ciety, to establish churches of our 
own denomination in the British Co- 
lonies? also, that in the opinion of 
this Meeting, the state of religion in 
our own country requires, that the 
Union should undertake Home Mis- 
sionary operations, and that the Com- 
mittee be instructed to make arrange- 
ments accordingly.— The Rev. Dr. 
Redford, and the Rev. A. Wells 
having objected to this motion, urging, 
that the Colonial Mission should be 
part of that Union, and dependant 
upon it, a lengthened discussion took 
place, after which, 

The Rev. Dr. Ross, of Kiddermin- 
ster, moved, and the Rev. G. B. Kidd, 
of Scarborough, seconded, 
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V. That a Committee be now ap- 
pointed to confer with the brethren, 
engaged in the proposed Colonial Mis- 
sion Committee, and report the result 
during the present sitting. Which 
was agreed to. The Committee re- 
tired. On their return, Dr. Brown, 
the Chairman, reported—‘‘ The result 
of the Conference is, that the Provi- 
sional Committee of the projected 
Colonial Missionary Society have 
consented to be regarded as a Com- 
mittee of this Union, and that the 
Society shall, on Friday next, be 
formed in consistency with this con- 
sent.” 

The Rev. Dr. Morison, then moved, 
and the Rev. J. Matheson, D.D. se- 
conded, 

VI. That in the judgment of this 
meeting, it is desirable that the Colo- 
nial Missionary Society be formed, in 
connection with the Congregational 
Union, and that the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society, as arranged by Messrs. 
Reed, Binney, and Gull, and convened 
by public advertisement for Friday 
next, be adopted by this Union ac- 
cordingly. 

The Rev. Dr. Ross, of Kiddermin- 
ster, then brought up the annual letter 
from the Worcestershire Committee, 
appointed at the last assembly, which 
was read at length, when the Rev. 
William Rooker, of Tavistock, moved, 
and the Rev. Thomas P. Bull, of 
Newport Pagnel, seconded, 

VII. That this assembly has heard 
with lively satisfaction, the address 
that has now been read, offering its 
Christian acknowledgments and 
thanks to the beloved brethren, to 
whom the composition of it was com- 
mitted, and that it be printed under 
the direction of the Committee, and 
that the best exertions be made to 
secure for it an extensive circulation. 

The meeting adjourned to Friday 
morning, May 13. 


Friday morning, May 13, the As- 
sembly met, when, in consequence of 
the indisposition of Dr. Payne, the 
Rev. Thomas James was called to the 
chair, who commenced the business 
4s usual, with morning praise and 
prayer. 

The Rev. J. Blackburn, moved, 
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and the Rev. Thomas Morell se- 
conded. 

VIII. That to manage the affairs of 
the contemplated Mission to the Bri- 
tish Colonies, the following brethren 
be appointed the officers for the year 
ensuing.— John Remington Mills, Esq. 
Treasurer; Dr. A. Reed, Rev. Thomas 
Binney, and Mr. George Gull, Secre- 
taries ; and that the Rev. Messrs. Ains- 
lie, Dr. Burder, Dr. Fletcher, Morell, 
Robinson, Tidman, and Dr. Vaughan; 
Messrs. J. A. Hankey, Samuel Mor- 
ley, Thomas Piper, J. Swaine, and 
J. Wall, be the Committee, with power 
to add to their number. 

It was moved by the Rev. Thomas 
Binney, and seconded by 


IX. That a Committee, consisting of 
Drs. Vaughan, Burder, and Reed, be 
appointed to prepare, in the names of 
this Assembly, a faithful and affec- 
tionate remonstrance with the Ameri- 
can Churches, on the continuance of 
Slavery in the United States. 

It was moved by the Rev. Thomas 
Morell, and seconded by the Rev. G. 
B. Kidd, 

X. That Benjamin Hanbury, Esq. 
be requested to continue in the office 
of Treasurer for the ensuing year— 
that the Rev. J. Blackburn continue 
to be Home Secretary, that the Rev. 
W.S. Palmer continue in the office 
of Minute Secretary, that Joseph 
Wontner, Esq. be requested to be- 
come Secretary of Accounts; and 
that the Committee be authorized to 
appoint a fourth Secretary, for the 
duty of foreign correspondence. 

It was proposed by the Rev. George 
Redford, LL.D., and seconded by the 
Rey. J. Blackburn, 

XI. That this Meeting views with 
considerable satisfaction the general 
provisions of the new Bills for Regis- 
tration and Marriage, and also the 
proposal of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to establish a Metropolitan Uni- 
versity, in which the honours of litera- 
ture may be awarded, without respect 
to religious difference, though it has 
regarded the slow progress of those 
great measures with some anxiety and 
regret. 

It was moved by the Rev. John 
Sibree, of Coventry, and seconded by 
Mr. John Child, of Bungay, 
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XII. That it is a matter of painful 
disappointment and of grave complaint 
with this Meeting, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers should appear to hesitate 
with regard to abolishing the impolitic 
and unjust impost of Church Rates ; 
and that, in the judgment of this 
Meeting, no report of Parliamentary 
Commissioners, relative to the in- 
ability of the Established Church to 
defray the charges of her own worship, 
will ever reconcile the Dissenters of 
England and Wales to the payment 
of Church Rates, either directly or 
in any commuted form. 

It was moved by the Rev. Professor 
Vaughan, D.D., and seconded by the 
Rev. Robert Ainslie, 

XIII. That this Meeting therefore 
pledges itself to adopt every consti- 
tutional means for obtaining speedy 
and entire relief from the burden of 
Church Rates, and now calls upon the 
churches of the Congregational Order 
in England and Wales, to petition 
both Houses of Parliament for this 
very important object. 

It was moved by the Rev. John 
Blackburn, and seconded by Joseph 
Wontner, Esq. 

XIV. That as the returns upon the 
amount of chapel debts throughout 
our denomination are far from com- 
plete, the Secretaries be instructed to 
renew their earnest application to 
those Associations that have not made 
them ; and also to request for distinct 
information, whether provisional com- 
mittees can be formed to carry the 
plan into effect. 

It was proposed by the Rev. Joseph 
Turnbull, B.A. and seconded by M. 
Fisher, Esq. 

XV. That the Annual Address for 
1837 be prepared by a committee of 
brethren in the metropolis; and that 
the Rev. Messrs. Binney, Burnett, and 
Blackburn be requested to undertake 
the same. 

It was proposed by the Rey. J. A. 
James, and seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Ross, 

XVI. That the thanks of this As- 
sembly be presented to the Secretaries 
for their gratuitous services during 
the past year. 

It was proposed by the Rev. J. 
Blackburn, and seconded by the Rev. 
W.S. Palmer, 
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XVII. That this Meeting presents 
its grateful acknowledgments to the 
Treasurer and Committee of the Con- 
gregational Library, for the use of that 
Institution on the present occasion. 

XVIII. That the affectionate thanks 
of this Assembly be offered to the 
Rev. George Payne, LL.D., of Exeter, 
for the ability and kindness with which 
he has presided over the business of 
the present session. 

The Meeting then united in praise, 
and separated before noon, to attend 
the public meeting for Colonial Mis- 
sions. 





COLONIAL MISSION OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION. 

A numerous meeting of the friends 
of this object was held at the New 
Weigh House Chapel, on Friday 
Morning, May 13th, at 12 o'clock. 
The service was commenced by singing, 
and Dr. Morison, of Chelsea, offered 
prayer. E. Baines, Esq., M.P. for 
Leeds, took the chair, and having 
opened the business with some brief 
but important remarks, the Rev. Thos. 
Binney said he begged to call the 
attention of the meeting to a brief ex- 
planatory statement connected with 
the occurrences of the meeting that 
day, and the particular direction 
which the business would take. Many 
gentlemen by whom he was surround- 
ed, in common with himself, had for 
some years past had their minds a 
great deal occupied by the circum- 
stances of their brethren who emi- 
grated from this country. Statements 
of a very alarming nature had fre- 
quently reached them, both by pub- 
lications and by private correspon- 
dence. Many of those who had gone 
from this land, supporting, while here, 
a reputable Christian character, had 
become neglected, and from the ab- 
sence of the outward forms of religion, 
the inward principle had become 
much decayed, and their children had 
almost become barbarians. His at- 
tention had been first particularly 
directed to that subject some three or 
four years ago, when it was proposed 
to establish a new colony in South 
Australia, and some young men of his 
congregation were proposing to emi- 
grate. At that time, from some ob- 
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stacles in the British Parliament to 
the passing of the act, the intention 
could not be carried into effect. But 
the subject was renewed during the 
past year. He particularly wished it 
to be remarked, that the subject had 
excited a desire in a large body of 
ministers, who were then formed into 
a society called ‘‘ The Congregational 
Union.” When the deputation from 
that body, consisting of Drs. Reed 
and Matheson, went to America, they 
brought home an account of the state 
of things in Canada; and the Con- 
gregational Union had expressed a 
desire to do something for the colonies. 
An application was made to the 
London Missionary Society, to know 
whether they considered it consistent 
with their plan to take up the co- 
lonies? To which they replied that 
they did not think they could act to 
any efficient extent. The matter there 
rested, and something seemed neces- 
sary to be done. A few weeks ago 
two or three of his brethren heli some 
preliminary meetings, and formed 
a Provisional Committee, and pub- 
lished bills, calling a meeting to be 
held that day to form a Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society. In the meantime the 
Congregational Union met; the gen- 
tlemen to whom he had alluded were 
present; and the Union feeling it 
to be an object of peculiar interest, 
there was an universally expressed 
desire that the subject should be taken 
up by them. The two parties deter- 
mined upon uniting together; and in 
consequence of that junction, instead 
of a meeting for the foundation of a 
Society, the Socicty might be said to 
exist almost in a state of maturity. 
The Congregational Union had met 
that morning, and passed resolutions, 
adopting the object and appointing the 
officers. 

That was the simple statement of the 
case. There were one or two reso- 
lutions with respect to the colonies 
which would be submitted to the 
approbation of the meeting. 

The Rev. John Blackburn, one of 
the Secretaries of the Union, addressed 
the meeting on the wants of the 
principal British colonies, made some 
affecting citations from letters ad- 
dressed to the Committee of the Con- 
gregational Union by the Rev. Messrs. 
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Jarratt and Milner, of Australia, and 
moved, — 

‘* That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, it is both desirable and necessary, 
that some decided and organised efforts 
be made to supply the colonies of the 
British Empire with the benefits of 
education and religious instruction.” 

The Rev. Algernon Wells, of Cog- 
geshall, seconded the motion, which 
was sustaiued by Dr. Matheson, of 
Durham, with especial reference to 
the state of our Canadian provinces, 
and unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. George Redford, LL.D. 
of Worcester, then addressed the 
Meeting, and concluded by moving,— 
**'That this Meeting rejoices in the 
appointment of a Colonial Committee 
by the Congregational Union for 
England and Wales, and expresses 
its confidence in the liberal support of 
its objects by the ministers and 
churches of that body, and prays that 
the Divine blessing may rest on its 
proceedings,’”’ which was seconded 
by the Rev. J. A. James, of Birming- 
ham, and sustained by the Rev. C. N. 
Davies, of Norwood, and was carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. Henry Wilkes, M.A. 
who is about to proceed to Montreal, 
in connection with the Congregational 
Union, stated, at some length, the la- 
mentable state of the settlers in the two 
provinces of Canada, and implored, on 
their behalf, the Christian liberality 
of the churches. 

The Rev. Thomas Binney moved a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, which 
was seconded by Josiah Conder, Esq. 
Mr. Baines having briefly acknow- 
ledged the vote, the meeting sepa- 
rated. 

We are happy to state, that about 
4001, have been already subscribed to 
this important object; but from the 
extreme destitution of most of our 
Colonies, we feel persuaded, that 
liberal and united efforts are required, 





DESIGNATION SERVICE OF THE REY. 
H. WILKES TO LOWER CANADA. 
On Tuesday evening, the 24th ult., 
a designation service was held at the 
New Weigh House Chapel, London, 
to commend to the protection and 
blessing of Almighty God the Rev. 
Henry Wilkes, M. A. late of Edin- 
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burgh, who proceeds early in the pre- 
sent month to Canada. The Rev. Dr. 
Henderson (in the absence of the Rev. 
Dr. Reed, who was prevented by a 
previous engagement from being pre- 
sent,) delivered the introductory ad- 
dress, in which he stated that the 
wants and general spiritual interests 
of our emigrant countrymen in Canada 
had long engaged Mr. Wilkes’s atten- 
tion; and that now, having on the 
one hand received an unanimous invi- 
tation from the Congregational Church 
in Montreal, Lower Canada, and 
having been encouraged on the other 
hand by the movements of the Con- 
gregational Union, to hope that effi- 
cient assistance would be afforded by 
the churches at home to their brethren 
in the colonies, he had resigned his 
pastoral charge in Edinburgh, that he 
might devote himself to this mission, 
It was further stated, that his beloved 
flock in Edinburgh had relinquished 
him for this important service. 

Mr. Wilkes afforded an explanatory 
statement, in which he detailed from 
personal knowledge the lamentable 
destitution of the Canadas, together 
with some important facts in regard to 
annual pecuniary aid to a consider- 
able amount, afforded by the Colonial 
Government to Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, the Scottish Church, British 
Wesleyans, and Canadian Wesleyans. 
Our Ministers, the Baptists, and the 
Missionaries lately sent out by the 
Secession Church decline to receive 
aid. The people are earnestly desirous 
of religious instruction, and they ge- 
nerally prefer Ministers who are net 
paid by the state. Mr. Wilkes then 
described what would be his plans of 
operation, in connexion with the Con- 
gregational Colonial Mission. 

After he had concluded, the Rev. 
G. Collison, of Hackney Academy, 
offered up solemn prayer, commend- 
ing our brother to the smiles of the 
great Head of the Church, and the mis- 
sion to his gracious blessing. A colonial 
hymn, written for this occasion, and 
inserted in the Congregational Hymn 
Book, was then sung. 

The Rev. Arthur Tidman, of Bar- 
bican Chapel, delivered an interesting 
and solemn appeal to the numerous 
assembly, entreating them to have 
compassion on their destitute country- 





men, and to aid this new but important 
Mission by their regular contributions 
and fervent prayers. The Rev. Messrs, 
Binney, Ainslie, and Mayne, engaged 
in the other parts of the service. It 
was a solemn, a delightful meeting, 
A very liberal collection of about £60 
was made at the meeting. As we 
shall have frequently to advert to this 
Mission, and to report its progress, 
we waive al! remarks of our own at 
present, praying the Lord of the har- 
vest to send forth labourers into these 
fields. 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Weare happy to present our readers 
with the following account of the an- 
nual proceedings of this important 
section of the Congregational body. 
The Rev. Thomas Scales, of Leeds, 
who was deputed by the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales 
to attend the late meeting of their 
brethren in Edinburgh, has favoured 
us with a letter, detailing their tran- 
sactions, which we take leave to pub- 
lish, as it furnishes an interesting sum- 
mary of the business of the week. 

“The publicservicesof the Union, &c. 
are now brought to a close, and I sit 
down incompliauce with your requestto 
furnish you with a brief account of their 
important and interesting proceedings. 
I arrived in Edinburgh on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 3, and in the evening 
attended a public meeting of the Glas- 
gow Theological Institution : it was 
held in Albany St. Chapel, and a tole- 
rably large company assembled. This 
important and highly useful seminary 
is flourishing under the care of its 
most excellent and disinterested Tu- 
tors. I learned from the statements 
which were given on the occasion, that 
there are at present fourteen students 
under the care of the Committee, 
besides four or five missionary stu- 
dents, some of the London Missionary 
Society, and several other young men, 
some of them from English churches, 
making in all about thirty, who are 
enjoying the benefit of Mr. Ewing's 
and Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures. Iam 
sorry to say that the former of these 
beloved and eminent men is suffering 
from an affection of the eyes, which 
has threatened the loss of sight, and 
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which has induced him to submit, both 
to the people of his pastoral charge, 
and to the friends of the Theological 
Institation, the question of his retiring 
from their service; both parties, how- 
ever, are unwilling to entertain the 
proposition, and as there are yet hopes 
that his vision may be improved, they 
are quite willing that he should avail 
himself of any help in preaching or 
teaching, that he himself may wish. 
It was quite delightful to witness, 
though to those who know the men it 
could excite no surprise, to observe 
the affection and profound esteem in 
which they are held. In addressing 
the meeting, I could not refrain from 
expressing my admiration of their ge- 
nerosity and disinterestedness, that 
two such men, of whom any Univer- 
sity in the kingdom might glory, as 
their Humanity and Divinity Profes- 
sors, should give their inestimable ser- 
vices to the Glasgow ‘Theological 
Academy, without fee and reward, 
and even to speak and act as if they 
were obliged tothe Committee for em- 
ploying and for continuing them in of- 
fice,rather than laying the Committee or 
churches under any obligation by their 
services. The Wednesday morning 
was devoted to Committee business, 
and at one o’clock Dr. Russell, of 
Dundee, preached a very judicious 
and appropriate sermon before the 
Congregational Union in Albany 
Street Chapel. In the evening, a 
soirée of the friends of the Union was 
held in the assembly room. Mr. W. 
L. Alexander, pastor of the Church 
in Argyle Square Chapel, presided, 
and above eight hundred persons were 
present; the spectacle was altogether 
brilliant and imposing, and the pro- 
ceedings of the evening were of a 
most pleasing character; there was a 
sober cheerfulness, a high state of feel- 
ing, joyous and exhilarating at times, 
yet rational, sacred, and _ spiritual 
throughout. There were no formal re- 
solutions. Mr. Ewing spoke of the 
origin and progress of Congregation- 
alism in Scotland; Mr. Cornwall on 
Revivals of Religion; Dr. Russell on 
Christian Love and Unity ; Mr. M‘Ray 
on Slavery in America, a subject 
which is now exciting much attention 
in this country, and about which our 
brethren appear to feel very strongly ; 


of course the Chairman spoke, and I 
was also requested to address the 
meeting; the introduction of my name 
as the deputy from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales,procured 
for me a most cordial reception, and 
proved how entirely and affectionately 
they respond to your wishes for 
friendly intercourse and co-operation. 
The venerable Dr. Peddie, of the Se- 
cession Church, (whose sermon for our 
Missionary Society preached in Surry 
Chapel nearly thirty years ago, I well 
remember, and whom I had not seen 
from that day till now,) occupied the 
left of the chair, and appeared deeply 
interested in the proceedings ; want of 
time prevented him and several others 
from taking a part, as had been in- 
tended. Near the close of the meeting 
Mr. George Thompson, came in from 
Glasgow, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. He addressed the Meeting 
with powerful interest on the state of 
American slavery. 

On Thursday morning at seven, 
a prayer meeting was held in Argyle 
Square Chapel, and at eleven, [ 
preached in the same place to a nu- 
merous congregation. At two, there 
was a public dinner, at which near 
two hundred, probably, sat down, but 
the dinner was soon dispatched, and 
the meeting was anxious to proceed 
with as little delay as possible to 
listen to the anticipated speeches. Mr. 
Kinniburgh was in the chair. Mr. 
Watson, the Secretary of the Union, 
Mr. Ewing, Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Lo- 
thian, &c., addressed us. Dr. Ward- 
law here announced me again in the 
kindest manner as your Representa- 
tive, and thus a second time secured 
for me, a most hearty greeting from 
the company, consisting mainly of 
the pastors, deacons, and influential 
members of the Congregational 
Churches in this kingdom. But the 
closing and principal meeting was 
held in Argyle Square Chapel, last 
night, (Thursday) and that place, 
though very capacious, was crowded 
to excess even before the proceedings 
commenced. Mr. Black, the Treasu- 
rer of the Society, had been appointed 
to take the chair, but as he was pre- 
viously called to London on some 
pressing municipal business, our ex- 
cellent friend the Rev. G. Cullen, 
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was requested to take his place, and 
he presided with much urbanity and 
ability. Extracts from the Report 
were read by the Secretary, and 
many admirable addresses were deli- 
vered, particularly by Mr. Knowles, 
Mr. Ewing, Dr. Russell, Mr. W. 
Alexander, and some of the younger 
brethren. Dr. Russell and Mr. 
Alexander brought forward the Reso- 
lution which referred to your Union, 
and I was again indebted to the cha- 
racter with which you were pleased 
to invest me, for a most enthusiastic 
reception from the entire meeting. My 
only regret was, that your Union was 
not more worthily and ably represen- 
ted ; and I feel truly thankful, that in 
their regard to you, and to the im- 
portance of the cause and the object, 
they were pleased to bear with the 
inefficiency of the advocate. I endea- 
voured, however, to tell them of your 
good will towards them, and your 
good wishes for their growing pros- 
perity—to congratulate them in your 
name on the prominent and unflinching 
stand which they had made in defence 
of our common principles, and espe- 
cially as Voluntaries, as well as upon 
their home missionary efforts, which 
have been made so great a biessing to 
the benighted parts of their own land. 
I told them, what I trust your ensu- 
ing Anniversary will still further 
demonstrate, of the enlarging sphere 
and increasing numbers, and _ still 
more eflicient and successful labours 
of your Union, of the generous pro- 
jects it is forming, and the still 
greater things which it purposes to 
attempt. I was also led, in com- 
pliance with the wish of some of my 
friends here, to lay before the meet- 
ing some details of the extent, impor- 
tance, and influence, and accelerating 
increase of the Congregational body 
in England; and of the adoption of 
many of our principles, and the imita- 
tion of our example by Christians of 
some other denominations, though 
they may not acknowledge to us, and 
would willingly conceal from them- 
selves the obligation they owe to us, 
and the influence we are exerting so 
beneficially over them. But I must 
check myself. Mr. Cullen, as chair- 
man, and amidst the warmest plaudits 
of the meeting, gave me the right hand 
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of fellowship as your deputy, and to 
testify how entirely and cordially they 
reciprocate your feelings towards 
them. After this, Dr. Wardlaw 
brought forward a most calm, judi- 
cious, and impressive series of Reso- 
lutions respecting slavery in America, 
to be transmitted to the Congrega- 
tionalists of that country. You will 
see them in the Edinburgh Patriot of 
to-morrow, copies of which will be 
forwarded for you and others to the 
Library in time for your meeting on 
Monday. As you have followed the 
example of our friends here in some 
other things, allow me to suggest the 
desirableness of considering this topic, 
and of imitating the noble pattern of 
Christian philanthropy they have thus 
set us. I would suggest this the 
rather now, as Mr. Thompson will be 
in London within the next few days, 
and probably any movement on the 
subject would be more effective, and 
tell better in America were you to 
make it irrespective of him, and in 
anticipation of his proceedings in Lon- 
don. 

‘*T have consented to remain amongst 
our friends in Scotland for a little 
while, to preach and attend meetings 
in behalf of their Union, and to take 
part in three ordination services which 
have been appointed. 

‘* Be pleased to present my cordial 
and Christian regards to our friends ; 
I should have felt truly happy to meet 
them again. May God most abun- 
dantly bless you with his presence, 
and the rich outpouring of his Spirit 
in all your meetings. I cannot wish 
any thing better for you than that you 
may be favoured with such a spirit 
of kindness and harmony, of piety 
and zeal, as has pervaded all the 
meetings of the Scottish Congrega- 
tional Union, which it has been my 
privilege to attend on this oceasion. 

‘* Believe me, my Dear Sir, 
** Yours, &c. 
“T. Scares.” 

It is only necessary that we should 
add to this interesting account the re- 
solutions of the Annual Meeting, which 
were as follows, and which we tran- 
scribe from the columns of The Edin- 
burgh Patriot. 

The Rev. Mr. Knowles, of Linlith- 
gow, moved, and theRey, Mr. Russell, of 
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Haddington, seconded the first resolu- 
tion,—‘‘ That this meeting having 
heard, with devout gratitude to the 
Great Head of the Christian Church, 
in what of the report has now been 
read, of the extensive and beneficial 
operations of this Institution during 
the past year, approve of the Report 
being adopted aud published under 
the direction of the Committee ; and 
that the agenis and friends be affec- 
tionately urged to adopt every prudent 
method for putting it into extensive 
and effective circulation.” 

The Rev. G. Ewing, of Glasgow, 
moved, and Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Den- 
holm, seconded,-—“* That the state of 
our country, the lamentable destitu- 
tion, in many parts of it, of a faithful 
and permanent ministration of the 
gospel, especially those parts that are 
more remote and more difficult of 
access, and where the population is 
widely scattered, and able to do so 
little to supply their own wants— 
loudly calls for more abounding 
liberality, and yet far greater volun- 
tary exertions in disseminating the 
knowledge of salvation ” 

The Rev. Dr. Russell, of Dundee, 
moved the third resolution. 

“That this meeting, deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of a visible 
union among Christian brethren, such 
as in no way leads to the compromise 
of principle, or to the apparent recog- 
nition of ungodly men in the Christian 
fellowship, but which will be an answer 
to that prayer of our Lord, ‘ That they 
all may be one ; even as thou, Father, 
artin me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me,’—hail 
with delight the dispositions at present 
manifested by Christian men towards 
such a union ; and in particular, cor- 
dially rejoice in the unions of Congre- 
gational churches now in England and 
in Ireland, as well as in Scotland.” 

At this stage of the business, the 
Chairman read a letter from Dr. Ur- 
wick, Secretary of the Congregational 
Union of Ireland, expressive of their 
great satisfaction in the visit of the 
Rev. W. L. Alexander, M.A. as a 
delegate from the Scottish Congrega- 
tional Union. Mr. Alexander ad- 

ed the meeting, detailing many 
pleasing facts respecting Ireland, and 
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then introduced the Rev, Thomas 
Scales, of Leeds, as the deputy from 
the English Congregational Union, 
who, after addressing the meeting, re- 
ceived from the Chairman, amidst the 
applause of the audience, the right 
hand of fellowship. 

The Rev. Mr. Pullar, of Glasgow, 
then moved, and the Rev. Mr. M*Ken- 
zie, of Elie, seconded :— 

“That fully recognizing an entire 
dependence on God for giving efficacy 
to his own word, wherever, and by 
whomsoever it is published, this meet- 
ing deem it an incumbent duty to urge, 
as far as their voice or influence can 
extend, Christians of all denominations 
to more abounding, fervent, and per- 
severing prayer for a divine influence 
to render every scriptural means in 
operation effectual to the salvation of 
fellow-men.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, 
then proposed the following resolutions 
on the subject of 

American Slavery, 
which were seconded by Dr. Russell, 
and supported by Mr. George Thomp- 
son, and unanimously adopted :— 

1. That, as a meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union of Scotland, we are 
not to be considered, in regard to any 
sentiments we express, or any resolu- 
tions we adopt, as sustaining an of- 
ficial and representative character, or 
as assuming any kind or measure of 
authority, which would be at variance 
with the great distinguishing principle 
maintained by us, of the mutual inde- 
pendency of the Churches of Christ: 
that, in the resolutions which follow, 
we speak for ourselves, whilst, at the 
same time, we have abundant ground 
for entertaining the most confident as- 
surance, that they are in full accor- 
dance with the views, and wishes, and 
prayers of the great body of the breth- 
ren throughout the country with whom 
we are associated 

2. That, in the spirit of those Chris- 
tian principles, which are the founda- 
tion of our personal hopes, the ele- 
ments of our spiritaal life, and the 
charter of our New Covenant liberties, 
we look back, with devout thankful- 
ness to the God of Providence, to the 
decision of our Legislature, by which, 
after a long and arduous struggle, the 
Slave Trade was branded with the 
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stigma, and condemned to the punish- 
ment, of felony; and in the same 
spirit, we contemplate the more recent 
act, following up the abolition of that 
nefarious traflic, by which a final ter- 
mination has been put to slavery itself 
throughout all the colonial dependen- 
cies of the British Empire,—an act by 
which a seemly and glorious consisten- 
cy has been imparted to our character 
and institutions as a free people, and 
a dark cloud has been dispelled, which 
had long brvoded over our beloved 
land, heavily charged with the ven- 
geance of offended Heaven. 

3. That at the time when this act 
was passed—an act demanded alike 
by the claims of humanity, justice, re- 
ligion, and sound policy—one, and not 
the Jeast of the sources of onr grateful 
joy was, the sanguine auticipation of 
the beneficial infiuence which might be 
exerted on the counseis and conduct 
of other peoples, by the example of a 
nation occupying, through Divine fa- 
your, so exalted and commanding a 
position as our country does, amongst 
the Governments, not of Europe only, 
but of the world—an influence of which 
our high estimate led us to cherish the 
delightfully cheering hope, that at no 
distaut period ‘‘ every yoke should be 
broken,” and, in all lands, “ the op- 
pressed should go free.’”’ 

4. That we cannot but regard with 
feelings of special interest our ‘Irans- 
atlantic brethren in the United States 
of America, congratulating them on 
their participation with ourselves, 
through the kindness of the same uni. 
versal Ruler, in the precious blessings 
of a common freedom, and a common 
Christianity; holding in admiration 
the amount of Christian liberality 
aud Christian effort evinced by them, 
in the dissemination of the Word of 
God and of the education requisite 
for the use of it through every part of 
their own territory, as well as for the 
complete evangelization of the world; 
but that in proportion to the delight 
we have experienced in hearing of 
such triumphs of Christian principle 
amongst them, have been our astonish- 
ment and concern, that both their 
freedom and their religion should be 
so sadly tarnished by the incongruous 
association with them of slavery, to su 
Vast an extent, in all its hideous forms 
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of traffic and oppression, and in re- 
gard to millions of immortal fellow 
creatures, dependent upon them; the 
systematic proscription by severe penal 
laws of all thatinstruction which might 
impart, to the victims of corporeal 
thraldom, the knowledge which en- 
lightens and saves the soul, and the 
liberty wherewith Christ makes sin- 
ners free; and our wonder and sor- 
row are rendered the more intense 
by the information, that so many 
Christian men and Christian ministers 
stand chargeable with what we are 
constrained to denominate the sin of 
slave-holding and slave-dealing in di- 
rect contravention, as we hold it to be, 
of those principles and precepts, which 
it is the very object of the Christian 
ministry to expound and inculcate, 
and of the Christian character to ex- 
emplify. 

5. That ** God having made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on 
the face of the whole earth,”—and all, 
sprung from a common origin, having 
become partakers ia a common guilt, 
the objects of a common redemption, 
we sincerely lament the extensive and 
deeply-rooted prevalence of a preju- 
dice so unworthy the generosity of 
freemen, and of the bumility and dig- 
nity of Christians, as that against 
colour—a prejudice by which so many 
millions of fellow men are placed 
under an unmerited and disgraceful 
opprobrium, are excluded from inter- 
course, are prevented from availing 
themselves of such advantages as might 
enable them to evince their fair average 
of intellectual endowment and moral 
capabilities, and so to assume the po- 
sition in society to which they might 
thus establish their claim ; and even in 
many instances doomed to retain the 
stigma of marked separation in those 
ordinances of Christian communion, 
where all distinctions ought to be 
merged in the common characters of 
fellow sinners and fellow saints. 

6. That we cannot adopt, as the 
principle of our conduct, the spirit of 
the first murderer, *‘ Am I my brother's 
keeper ?”"—but in the better spirit of 
that religion which associates in one 
holy and blessed fraternity ‘all that 
in every place call upon the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and 
ours,” and which imperatively pro- 
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hibits our “‘ suffering sin upon our bre- 
thren,”’we feel it our incumbent duty to 
expostulate most affectionately, most 
respectfully, but most earnestly, with 
our Transatlantic fellow - Christians, 
imploring them to lay to heart, in this 
matter, their duty to God the Common 
Father, to Christ the Common Saviour, 
to their kindred of their human family, 
and especially to those members of the 
Redeemed Family of Gud, who, with 
themselves, shall form a part of the 
“multitude which no man can num- 
her, out of all peoples, and kindreds, 
and nations, and tongues, that shall 
stand at last before the throne and 
before the Lamb ;” to raise themselves 
from their lethargy, and, in the power 
of the principles of our common faith, 
with the largeness of heart which 
Christianity inspires, the regard to 
humanity and justice which the Royal 
Law demands, and that practical con- 
sideration of the true interests of their 
country, which a sound policy dictates, 
to unite their efforts and their prayers 
in breaking asunder the yoke both of 
cruel bondage and of degrading preju- 
dice, in rolling away the reproach that 
lies at once on their national and their 
Christian reputation, and so bringing 
down upon themselves, their churches, 
and upon their country, the blessing 
of Him who, in immediate connexion 
with such deeds of justice, and such 
“ works of charity and labours of love,” 
and in token of his gracious approval 
of them when done for his name, hath 
said —“ Then shall thy light break forth 
#3 the morning, and thine health shall 
apring forth speedily, and thy righteous- 
ness shall go before thee ; the glory of 
the Lord shall be thy reward.” 

7. That, in such way as may be 
deemed most expedient and efficient by 
the Committee of the Congregational 
Union, these resolutions be transmitted 
to our brethren of the Congregational 
Churches in the United States of 
America, with assurances of our most 
cordial affection, and with earnest 
prayers that they may be received on 
their part in the same fraternal spirit 
in which, we are deeply conscious, 
they have been dictated on ours, and 
that, by the Divine blessing, they may, 
im some small measure at least, con- 
tribute to the realization of the inex- 


pressibly interesting and momentous 
objects to which they relate. 

Mr. M‘Gilp moved the concluding 
resolution :— 

“That the cordial thanks of this 
meeting be tendered to all their Chris- 
tian brethren who have contributed to 
the funds—to the various auxiliary 
societies in particular—to the com- 
mittee of management—to Mr. Scales, 
for his kind visit on the present occa- 
sion—and to him and Dr. Russell for 
their suitable and important sermons 
on the present occasion—and to Mr, 
Cullen, for presiding this evening.” 

The meeting broke up shortly after 
eleven o'clock at night having sat five 
hours! ! 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 


The Congregational Union of Ire- 
land held its Anniversary in Dublin 
in the third week of April. On Tues- 
day evening the 19th, the first public 
service was held in Zion Chapel, 
King’s Inns’ Street, where the Rev. 
J. Carlile, of Belfast, read the Serip- 
tures and prayed; the Rev. W. L. 
Alexander, A.M., of Edinburgh, dele- 
gate from the Congregational Union 
of Scotland, preached an eloquent and 
impressive discourse from Luke xxiv. 
26., and the Rev. J. Godkin, of 
Armagh, concluded. On Wednesday 
evening, in York Street Chapel, the 
Rev. J. Spence, A.M., of Cork, de- 
livered a powerful argumentative ser- 
mon from John i. 15.; the Rev. N. 
Shepperd, of Sligo, prayed before 
Sermon, and the Kev. C. B. Gibson, 
of Mallow, afterwards. 

On Thursday evening the Annual 
Meeting was held in York Street 
Chapel, Charles Meares, Esq. in the 
Chair. After prayer by the Rev. 
F. Jordan, the Report of the Com- 
mittee was read. Among other mat- 
ters it referred to the reception which 
the Rev. W. Brown, of Moy, delegate 
from Ireland, had met with at the last 
Assembly of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales; detailed the 
proceedings of the two Missionaries 
employed under the Union, one in the 
County of Antrim and the other in 
the County of Cork ; intimated that 
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the Students of the Dublin Theologi- 
cal Institution had been engaged in 
the neighbourhood of the Metropolis ; 
acknowledged two donations of one 
hundred pounds each from England, 
and the great liberality of friends in 
Scotland ; represented the very urgent 
calls for help which had pressed upon 
the Committee from several parts of 
the country; stated the formation of 
a Western Association in addition to 
those already existing in the North and 
South ; and referred to the loss that 
had heen sustained during the year in 
the death of the Rev. W. Flinter of 
Carrickfergus. 

On the Motion of the Rev. W. 
Brown, seconded by the Rev. C. Gib- 
son, it was Resolved, that the Report 
of the Committee and Statement of 
Accounts now presented be approved, 
and that they be printed under the 
direction of the Commitiee for the en- 
suing year. 

On the Motion of the Rev. James 
Carlile, seconded by the Rev. Mr. 
Griffith, it was Resolved, that this 
Meeting cordially approves of the 
constitution and designs of the Con- 
gregational Union of Ireland, as adap- 
ted to promote the welfare of the 
Congregational body and the religious 
interests of the country at large. 

On the Motion of the Rev. W. H. 
Cooper, seconded by the Rev. N. 
Shepperd, it was Resolved, that we 
welcome with sincere satisfaction the 
Rev. W. L. Alexander, A.M., now 
present, as delegate from the Congre- 
gational Union of Scotland, and that 
he be requested to convey to that 
Association of sister Churches the ex- 
pression of our christian regard, and of 
our obligations for the liberality with 
which our late appeal to them for 
assistance was met. 

Also, that while we regret having 
no delegate from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales to assist 
and eucourage us at our Anniversary, 
the Committee to be now appointed 
be instructed to assure that body of 
our fraternal attachment, and express 
to them our hope that their brethren in 
Jreland will share their effective co- 
operation and support. 

The Rev. W. L. Alexander spoke 

-in acknowledgment of this Resolu- 
tion. 
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On the Motion of the Rev. J. God- 
kin, seconded by the Kev. S. Shaw, 
it was Resolved, that though attached 
to our peculiar principles as Con- 
gregationalists, we with pleasure re. 
cognize the fellowship of Christianity 
with all who partake of the common 
salvation, and rejoice in all scriptural 
endeavours towards furthering the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ 
among men. 

The Resolution appointing the office- 
bearers, was moved by the Rev. J. 
Spencer, and seconded by the Rev. 
J. Powel. —The Rev. W. Foley closed 
the meeting with prayer. 

On Friday morning, after breakfast, 
the Rev. Messrs. Jordan, Murray, 
Shaw, Toye, and Stronach, gave deeply 
interesting accounts of the state and 
progress of the work of God in their 
respective spheres of labour ; and the 
Rev. W. L. Alexander gratified the 
meeting with statements regarding the 
missionary undertakings of theScottish 
Congregational Union. Devotional 
exercises commenced and concluded 
this opportunity. 

On Friday evening an Ordination 
Service took place in Zion Chapel, 
when Mr. Toye and Mr. Potter were 
solemnly set apart as Evangelists in 
connexion with the Congregational 
body. The Rev. W. Brown read 
suitable portions of Scripture and 
prayed. The Rev. W. H. Cooper 
delivered the introductory discourse. 
The usual questions were proposed by 
the Rev. J. Carlile, and answered ina 
way that gave great satisfaction. The 
Rev. W. Cooper offered the ordination 
prayer, accompanied with imposition 
of hands. The charge was given by 
the Rev. W. Urwick, D. D., and the 
Rev. W. L. Alexander addressed the 
congregation. The Rev. W. Foley of- 
fered the concluding prayer. 

Thus ended engagements in which 
was found no common degree of holy 
enjoyment. It was felt and acknow- 
ledged that God was present of a 
truth. The Public Meeting on Thurs- 
day evening told well upon the assem- 
bly, both fur the spirit which possessed 
the speakers, and for the importance 
and efficiency of the Union, as adapted 
to diffuse love, joy, and energy 
throughout the Churches, and also to 
bless the country. The meeting on 
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Friday morning, which to several of 
the brethren was the time of taking 
leave, will never be forgotten. In- 
fence from above seemed sweetly and 

Hy to descend, blending all 
hearts in fellowship and inspiring 
each with renewed intense devoted- 
ness to the service of his Lord. After 
singing, “* Christians, brethren, ere 
we part,” &c. as a second close to the 
opportunity, a stillness prevailed for 
some time, as if every one was reluc- 
tant to leave the place, or was occu- 
pied with inward prayer and gratitude 
that could not be expressed. May 
such seasons frequently return, bring- 
ing with them increasing showers of 
blessing. It is expected that two ad- 
ditional Missionaries will shortly be 


engaged. 





MONMOUTHSHIRE ENGLISH ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the 
English Independent Association of 
Ministers and Churches, held at Mon- 
mouth, April 20th, it was, 

Resolved, That the proposed plan 
of the Congregational Union, to con- 
fine the applications of chapel cases, 
as much as possible to Districts, 
meets our views ;—that we deem our- 
selves included in the Western Dis- 
trict of which Bristol is the centre ;— 
and that though the raising of regular 
funds appears in our existing circum- 
stances, impracticable, yet a deputa- 
tion for the district would, we believe, 
find access to our pulpits. 

At this meeting other resolutions were 
passed, commending Sunday schools 
to the prayerful exertions of the asso- 
ciated churches ;— urging extended 
support to the London Missionary 
Society, and recommending the rais- 
ing of a fund to commence an academy 
for the education of young men for 
the ministry, within the sphere of the 
Association. 

Rev. Mr. Lewis, of Abergavenny, 
preached on Gen. xlii. 8. Mr. Blow, 
of Brecon, Rev. i. 7. and Mr. Byron, 
of Newport, the Association Sermon, 
on the * Javitations of the Gospel.” 
The Association has seldom had so 
literesting a meeting. 

B. Byron, Secretary. 
Newport, May 10, 1836. 
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ESSEX CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


On Tuesday, the 26th of April, the 
annual meeting of this excellent So- 
ciety was held at the Rev. T. Q. Stow’s 
chapel, Halstead. After reading and 
prayer by the Rev. W. Chaplin, of 
Bishop Stortford, the Rev. R. Robin- 
son, of Witham, preached an excellent 
and appropriate sermon. Interesting 
speeches were made by the Rev. 
Messrs. Wells, of Coggeshall; Gray, 
of Chelmsford ; Steer, of Castle He- 
dingham ; Marsh, of Colchester ; 
Frost, of Dunmow ; Sewell, of Thax- 
ted; Thornton, of Billericay; and 
Mr. N. C. Wells, of Chelmsford. 
From the Report read by the Rev. R. 
Burls, of Maldon, one of the Secre- 
taries, it appears that the Society is in 
a prosperous condition, and effecting 
much good by its village and home 
missionary efforts. 


RESTORATION OF THE OLD MEETING 
AT MORTLAKE, SURREY. 


We are glad to learn that the Old 
Meeting House at Mortlake, Surrey, 
erected in 1716, and secularized and 
metamorphosed into a private dwelling- 
house for the last half-century or more, 
has been recovered, and is about to be 
restored to its original use. It is un- 
dergoing thorough repair, and will be 
shortly re-opened for Divine worship. 
It is a unique and commodious build- 
ing, and will furnish more ample ac- 
commodation for the church and con- 
gregation than they at present enjoy. 
The estimable pastor has experienced 
no little anxiety, and incurred no 
small expence, in securing and beau- 
tifying this ancient edifice. We trust, 
therefore, that the contributions of 
the religious public will be generously 
awarded, when the re-opening and the 
re-dedication of the chapel shall take 
place; or when personal application 
shall be made for their assistance. 

The re-opening of the chapel will 
form a new era in the history of Non- 
conformity in Mortlake and East 
Sheen. The good cause began there 
immediately after the ejectment of 
1662, and has been continued with 
more or less success to the present 
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day: the seed sown by David Clark- 
son, Richard Byfield, Edmund Moore, 
Dr. Jacob, and others, whose names 
are familiar to those acquainted with 
our denominational history, has not 
altogether perished; some fruits of 
their labour yet remain, and most 
cordially shall we rejoice to learn, 
that ere long a luxurious harvest will 
be reaped. 

A brief History of the Church, &c. 
with historical and biographical no- 
tices of some of its pastors, has been 
recently printed by the Rev. C. Riggs, 
which will ‘‘ not only prove interest- 
ing to the members of his charge, but 
will engage the sympathies and prayers 
of neighbouring churches.” We are 
not aware whether the pamphlet is for 
private circulation only or for sale: 
in either case, it is a gratifying docu- 
ment, as illustrative of the vitality of 
our principles amidst the most dis- 
couragiug circumstances. 


ORDINATION, 


The ordination of the Rev. J. Jones, 
late of the North Wales Academy, as 
pastor of the united Independent con- 
gregations of Abbot’s’ Bromley and 

Hixon (Staffordshire), took place on 

Tuesday, the 19th of April Jast. The 
Rev. D. A. Owen, of Sarney, Mont- 
gomeryshire, commenced the solemn 
services of the day, by reading the 
Scriptures and prayer; the Rev. J. 
Cooke, of Uttoxeter, faithfully deli- 
neated the nature of a Christian 
church, and gave an able and explicit 
statement of our reasons for noncon- 
formity ; the Rev. J. Shaw, of Tut- 
bury, asked the usual questions, which 
were answered by the young minister 
in a manner at once so simple, so im- 
pressive, and in detail so interesting, 
as to afford much sacred pleasure and 
satisfaction; the Rev. J. Chalmers, of 
Stafford, offered the ordination prayer, 
with imposition of hands; the Rev. 
Thomas W. Jenkins, of Stafford, deli- 
vered an impressive and affectionate 
charge to the minister; and the Rev, 
J. Chalmers delivered an important 
address to the church and congrega- 
tion, The interesting services of the 
day were closed by a sermon in the 
evening by the Rev. D. A. Owen; the 
Rev. H. Ault engaged in the devo- 
tional part of the service. 


[June, 


Abbotts Bromley is an interesting 
and promising sphere of labour. Sineg 
Mr. Jones commenced his ministra- 
tions, the blessing of God has evident. 
ly rested upon them. A Christian 
church has been formed, and the con- 
gregation has considerably increased, 
We trust and pray that the little one 
will soon become a strong people. 


REMOVAL. 


The Rev. J. Barfitt, of Launceston, 
has accepted the unanimous invitation 
of the church and congregation assem- 
bling in Endless Street Chapel, Sa- 
lisbury, and purposes entering upon 
his stated labours in that city about 
the first Sabbath in July. 


NOTICES. 

Claylands Independent Chapel, 
Clapham Road, Surrey —This place 
of worship, erected under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which have already awa- 
kened the generous sympathies of the 
religious public, and still needs their 
liberal aid, will be opened on Wednes- 
nesday, the 29th of June (instant) 
when two sermons will be preached; in 
the morning by the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, D.D.; in the evening by the 
Rev. Jolin Leifchild. Services to be- 
gin at 11 and half-past 6.—The Rev. 
Dr. Styles (D.V.) will enter upon his 
stated labours in this place on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. 

The Monthly Lecture will be preached 
at Barbican Chapel, on Tuesday even- 
ing, June 14, by the Rev. Dr. Halley; 
subject, ‘* The reasonableness of ex- 
perimental Religion.” Service tocom- 
mence at half-past six. 

The Anniversary of the Western 
Academy, Exeter, will take place 
(D. v.) on the 29th of June, at ten 
o'clock in the morning. The exami- 
nation of the students will take place 
at the Academy house on the preceding 
day, commencing at eleven o’clock, 
A.M. On both days, the Committee 
urgently invite the attendance of Con- 
gregational Ministers, and all the sub- 
scribers and friends of the Institution. 

The annual examination of the stu- 
dents of Homerton College will take 
place at the College on Thursday, 
June 30, at 11 o'clock in the forenoon. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


FURTHER PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNI- 
TARIAN SECEDERS FROM THE THREE 
DENOMINATIONS. 


Aran extraordinary meeting of the Body 
of Presbyterian Ministers, residing in 
and about the cities of London and West- 
minster, specially convened io take into 
consideration certain resolutions, relating 
to the withdrawment of the Presbyterian 
Body, purporting to have been passed 
by the General Body of the Three Deno- 
minations, held by adjournment at Dr. 
Williams's Library, Ked Cross Street, 
on May 2d, 1836. 
The Rev. Robert Apsland, in the chair, 
(1.) It was resolved unanimonsly — 
That this Body of Presbyterian Ministers, 
residing in and about the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, by its constitution 
entire and independent, and entitled and 
empowered to determine its own mea- 
sures, at a special meeting held 4th of 
March, 1836, did by a deliberate vote, 
passed agreeably to the forms and usages 
which have been observed by the Body 
from the period of its incorporation, 
withdrew itself from the two other 
Bodies of Congregational and Anti- 
Pedobaptist Ministers; and that the 
resolutions declaring and affecting this 
withdrawment, were officially communi- 
cated to the respective secretaries of the 
two other Bodies, and were in various 
ways laid before the public; and that 
therefore, we have seen with a stronger 
feeling than surprise, that those two 
ies have associated with themselves 
Three Dissentients from the resolutions 
of this Body, who are Members of the 
Scottish Secession Church and connected 
in discipline with an Ecclesiastical synod 
in Scotland, and were never considered 
as English Presbyterians but by courtesy, 
and pronouncing these individuals to be 
the Presbyterian Body, have assamed 
that the two Bodies aforesaid, with the 
individnals above described, constitute 
“ The General Body of the Three Deno- 
minations of Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
ters,” and under this character have 
issued a series of resolutions, bearing the 
date of April 18, 1836, relating to our 
withdrawment. 
_(2.) That while we do not dispute the 
t of the Congregational and Anti- 
Pedobaptist Bodies to unite with one ano 
ther, and to add to their united Body any 


individuals whom they choose, and to 
denominate such union by any name or 
title which shall truly designate it, we 
feel ourselves bound, by a regard to our 
rights and privileges to resist and expose 
an attempt to extinguish this Body, and 
to putin its place three individuals who 
in strictness of speech, are not English 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers; and 
that we do again declare in the face of 
the world, that the union of the Three 
Denominations of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers is dissolved from the period of 
our withdrawment. 

(3.) That we adhere to the former 
resolutions of the date of the 4th of 
March, which we are fully prepared 
to substantiate and defend. That having 
carefully examined the resolutions of 
the two Denominations and others, we 
do not hesitate to pronounce, that in so 
far as they purport to be an answer to 
the resolutions of this Body, they are 
irrelevant, inconsistent, and evasive—that 
they are besides historically incorrect ; 
and farther that they completely justify 
the charge preferred by this Body, of 
the violation, on the part of the majority 
of the General Body of the first prin- 
ciples of the late Union, viz. that the 
theological opinions of the separate Bodies 
and their individual members should 
never be called in question, or brought 
into discussion—inasmuch as they assert 
that “* the great majority” were “ for 
many years.” watchful as to the ‘* doc- 
trinal principles” of the minority,—as 
they admit, although cautiously, that the 
new election of the late secretary was 
owing to the religious sentiments not 
being in accordance with those of the 
majority,—as they declare cordial appro- 
bation of the protest of the threeindividuals 
dissenting from the resolutions of this 
Body, amongst which reasons is an appeal 
to a late decision in a Court of Law, sup- 
posed (as we believe very erroneously) 
to adjudge the English Presbyterians to 
be ‘* no Presbyterians” on account of 
their religious faith,—and, moreover as 
they uniformly studiously designate this 
Body a merely doctrinal term, which 
term is not and never was assumed by 
the Body, and could not have been used 
in the General Body except in breach of 
order, and is not a fair representation of 
this Body in its collective capacity, since 
whatever ma_ be the theological senti- 
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ments of individual members, into which 
no ee is allowed, all Ministers other- 
wise duly qualified, are admitted into the 
Body, who hold the fundamental Protes- 
tant Dissenting principle, (the funda- 
mental principle at least, of the English 
Presbyterians from the time they were 
recognised by law), of the right of the 
free and unlimited exercise of private 
judgment in matters of religion, together 
with the corresponding right to full chris- 
tian communion on the acknowledgment 
of the Divine Mission of our Lord, and of 
subjection to his authority as the head of 
his Charch. 

(4.) That we are willing to give credit 
to the declaration of the Two Deuomi- 
nations; disclaiming for themselves as 
Bodies, the purpose or wish to revive and 
put in force the penal statutes against 
any of their Dissenting brethren; and 
that we leave it to the individuals in those 
Bodies who have taken part in, or ex- 
pressed approbation of the recent legal 
ae against some of the English 

resbyterians, to vindicate their consis- 
tency in making such use, or seeing with- 
out remonstrance such use made, of the 
penal statues as tends to deprive the 
English Presbyterians of trusts committed 
to their hands from their foundation, and 
of ecclesiastical endowments established 
by and inherited from their fathers. 
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(5.) That in this trying exigency, we 
have been omenvenel and press in 
our deliberate and conscientious deter. 
mination of withdrawment by the sym- 
thy of our lay brethren, the English 
rebyterian Deputies of the metropolis, 
as declared in their recently published 
resolutions, and also by the general assu- 
rance of the approbation and concurrence 
of the English Presbyterians, both minis- 
ters and laymen throughont the country. 
(6.) That it be referred to a com- 
mittee, now to be appointed to draw up 
and publish without delay, a statement 
in justification of such of the for 
resolutions as relate to the resolutions of 
the Two Denominations, and the indivi- 
duals associated with them 
THomas Rees, Secretary. 


*,* We defer our remarks upon this 
subject, until the statement, &c. shall be 
published.— Editor. 


RECENT DEATH, 


Died, on Saturday, the 30th of April, 
the Rev. Joun Honeywit, of Melk- 
sham. He was the Father of the Wilts 
Association, having laboured 59 years in 
the cause of his Lord and Master, in that 
county. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Urwick and Payne—Rev. 
Messrs. Thos. Scales—R. Ashton—G. D. Cullen—R. W. Hamilton—J. Bounsell— 
A. Tidman —H. Wilkes—B. Byron. Also from Messrs. N. Knight—J. K. Starling— 


T. Christie—J. Wilks, M.P.—W. Ellerby. 


It will not be convenient to give ‘‘ A Reader” of this Magaz 
questions, which depend on circumstances. 
who he is, &c., we may communicate with him privately. 


ine answers to his 
If, however, he chooses to inform us 
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